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THE PORT ROYAL EXPEDITION, 1861 
THE FIRST UNION VICTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


ROBABLY no event of the late gigantic Civil War so stirred the loyal 
Pp hearts of the country with joy and thankfulness as the unexpected, 
absolute, and decisive victory in Port Royal harbor, South Carolina, on the 
8th of November, 1861. A great armada, surpassed by few expeditions of 
like character in the history of war, passed out into the ocean from Hamp- 
ton Roads on the 29th day of October, in a grand pageant, to a destination 
utterly and entirely unknown to the thirty thousand soldiers and sailors 
who composed its military and naval forces, but followed by the prayers of 
millions for its success—millions who for long days and weeks and months 
had lived in doubt and despondency. The consternation and alarm 
aroused throughout the land by the disaster at Bull Run could only be 
counterbalanced by some great and overwhelming victory ; but where the 
blow would fall, or through what special channels the much-desired vic- 
tory could be won, was as yet an unsolved problem. 

A gun from the flag-ship Wadash, at a few minutes past five o’clock of 
that lovely October morning, gave the signal for starting. Not a cloud 
was to be seen in all the broad expanse of the blue sky, and scarcely a 
breeze ruffled the surface of the water. Both shores of the magnificent 
harbor were lined with spectators.. From one side came blessings, from 
the other curses—for those serene waters constituted the dividing line be- 
tween the two sections of the country arrayed in deadly warfare. A scene 
so remarkable in grandeur and effect has seldom been witnessed. The fleet 
consisted of seventy-seven vessels, including its men-of-war,” transports, 
steam-tugs, and sailing craft. It was under the command of Commodore 
Samuel Francis Dupont. It sailed in three parallel lines, the steam frigate 
Wabash, the flag-ship of the expedition, leading the men-of-war and gun- 
boats—the Baltic, Oriental, Empire City, Atlantic, Ericsson, R. B. Forbes, 
Ocean Express, Vanderbilt, Illinois, Golden Eagle, Great Republic, Ocean 
Queen, Philadelphia, Roanoke, Locust Point, Zenas Coffin, Matanzas, Star of 
the South, Potomac, Ben Deford, Parkersburg, Winfield Scott, Belvidere, 
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Union, Daniel Webster, Alabama, Ariel, Marion, Cahawba, May flower, Mohi- 
can, O. M. Pettit, Mercury, Osceola, the United States coast steamer Vixen, 
the Augusta, Bienville, Curlew, Florida, Isaac P. Smith, Mohican, Ottawa, 
Pawnee, Pocahontas, Penguin, Pembina, Seminole, Seneca, Unadilla, Curlew 
and many others. The vessels were scattered all through that memorable 
morning over an area of more than twenty miles. The night before this 
another scene, also of a remarkable character, had taken place, known to but 
few, but which resulted in a change of the whole scheme of the undertak- 
ing, and brought about events entirely unanticipated by those who had 
originally planned it. 

Months of preparation had been given to this expedition, to insure a 
completeness and a potentiality that would make defeat impossible. A 
careful review of the situation of the country at that time developed the 
fact that so long as the disaffected States could have free access to the sea 
and the benefits of commerce with foreign nations, while the servile labor was 
devoted to the production of the great staple upon which depended all their 
financial hopes, it would be next to impossible for any force, however large, 
to suppress the insurrection and restore the Union in its integrity. There- 
fore it became a matter of the most vital importance to suppress foreign 
intercourse with the people of the South. In order to do this a complete 
system of blockade must be established and maintained, to accomplish which 
a foot-hold must be secured on the sea-board, then controlled and held 
along the entire coast south of Hampton Roads by the States that had 
seceded. Along this coast the Government had, during a long series of 
former years, expended enormous sums of money in the construction of 
permanent works of defense, in accordance with the most approved princi- 
ples of military engineering. They had been regarded as almost impregna- 
ble at the time of their construction against any then known ordnance or 
projectiles. To attack any of those great forts by sea was deemed a most 
hazardous undertaking. Nothing but the most consummate strategy and 
the boldest skill could hope for success against them. The nature of the 
undertaking proposed in the organization of an expeditionary force against 
the Southern coast will therefore be comprehended at a glance. If, how- 
ever, there was one thing more than another that might be deemed posi- 
tively essential to success, it would appear that absolute secrecy as to its 
destination was paramount. So important was this element of secrecy re- 
garded by the Government, that from the first it was assumed to be a cadv- 
net secret, to be confided only to the ranking military and naval command- 
ers. How inviolable the secret was regarded by at least one of the cabinet 
members the sequel will show. 
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The first movement toward the formation of this expedition had been 
the selection of a large area of ground at Hempstead Plains, Long Island, 
for the encampment and drill of the military portion of it. Twenty or 
thirty wells were sunk in the plain at convenient intervals. The accumu- 
lation of quartermaster and commission stores began, and two regiments, the 
Third New Hampshire and Eighth Maine, had arrived, when, in obedience 
to orders from General Scott, commander-in-chief of the army, I assumed 
command of the camp—General T. W. Sherman being military commander 
of the expedition. Twenty thousand soldiers were to constitute the mil- 
itary part of the force. Scarcely had the two regiments pitched their 
tents when one of those periodical stampedes that were constantly occur- 
ring at Washington took place, and a telegram directed the immediate 
transfer of these regiments to the capital, notwithstanding the expense in 
preparing the ground at Hempstead, digging wells, and accumulating mate- 
rial—which was all thrown away, merely to add two raw regiments (one of 
whom had only received their muskets three days before) to the forces at 
Washington; and this on the strength of some cock-and-bull story by a 
contraband that the enemy was about to attack Washington in force, when 
he had no more intention of going there than he had of visiting the moon. 
Thus the camp of the “First Brigade, E. C.” was transferred to the 
water-soaked clay of Capitol Hill—where the Eighth Maine (nearly all six- 
footers) caught the mumps and measles to aman. In the pure atmosphere 
of the pine woods where they came from these diseases of childhood had 
never prevailed. After receiving the addition of the Forty-sixth, Forty- 
seventh and Forty-eighth New York regiments, the brigade was removed 
to Annapolis, which was the final rendezvous, and from this place were em- 
barked on transports which, with the naval fleet, ultimately assembled at 
Hampton Roads. While at Annapolis the brigade encamped in the old 
grave-yard of Count de Grasse’s French contingent of the Revolution, where 
the men slept in the hollows of the sunken graves of the Frenchmen who 
died there while in camp. 

The expedition was now composed of about 20,000 soldiers and 
5,000 sailors, all the largest transport vessels, such as the Vanderbilt, 
Atlantic and Baltic, in fact, all the available vessels that could be obtained 
and some of the finest men-of-war in the service; the frigate Wabash as the 
flag-ship, and Commodore Dupont, an old and experienced naval officer, to 
command the naval part of the expedition. He had with him the two 
Rogers, John and Raymond, and Commodore Davis, as associate command- 
ers. The land forces were under the command of General T. W. Sherman, 
and were divided into three brigades, the first commanded by Egbert 
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L. Viele, the second by Isaac J. Stevens, the third by Horatio Gates 
Wright. These eight officers were called together on board the flag-ship the 
night before the proposed departure of the expedition, to listen to the final 
instructions of the Government and learn the destination of the force. The 
council assembled in the inner cabin of the Wabash. The outer door was 
securely fastened, and a marine placed ten paces from it, with strict orders 
to allow no listeners to approach. Commodore Dupont then unfolded the 
carefully prepared instructions, and read them in a low tone that could not 
be heard beyond the immediate circle of those assembled. 

To my utter astonishment the destination of this formidable armada 
was stated to be Bull’s Bay, South Carolina, and Fernandina, Florida, two 
comparatively insignificant places; but more than this, the supposed “ se- 
cret destination” had been imparted to me more than a month before in the 
City of Washington, as coming from a woman who was on terms of the 
closest intimacy with one of the members of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. He 
was a widower, and this woman, who possessed unusual attractiveness of 
appearance and manners, was a constant haditue of the Secretary's house, 
receiving his guests at receptions, accompanying him on occasional visits 
to the camps, and evidently a favored friend. She was a Southern woman 
by birth and sympathies; but when I learned, as coming from her, the des- 
tination of this great assailing force—which had been officially withheld 
from me—I treated the idea with ridicule, not only from the insignificance 
of the destinations named, but from the natural supposition that it was im- 
possible for such a woman to know anything about it. What, then, was 
my amazement, not to say consternation, when Dupont communicated in 
whispered tones to the council of commanders this same destination. I 
could hardly believe my own sense of hearing. What hope was there for the 
Union cause if the great secrets of the Government, the plans of her army 
and navy commanders, could be thus thrown to the winds of heaven—or 
communicated as these were directly to Jefferson Davis, as will be seen? 
As a matter of course I made known the fact to the officers present that 
this supposed “secret ” was no longer a secret. A long conference ensued, 
lasting into the hours of the early morning. A close and careful examina- 
tion of the charts furnished by the coast surveys exhibited the remarkable 
character of Port Royal as a harbor, and after receiving from Commodore 
Dupont, in answer to a question if this harbor would suffice as a safe place 
of rendezvous, the assurance that his fondest anticipations had never con- 
templated the occupation of so spacious a harbor, and that it would be 
sufficient without any other, it was earnestly urged upon the council to 
adopt Port Royal as the destination. The council adjourned, however, 
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without coming to a decision: but in re-assembling next morning, Port 
Royal was unanimously chosen. Sealed orders were then prepared for 
every vessel, not to be opened until each one was out of sight of land. 

Port Royal is fifteen miles northeast from the entrance of Savannah 
River, and has the most capacious harbor on the southern coast south of 
Hampton Roads. The entrance itself is a broad inlet from the Atlantic, 
between two of the large sea islands that are formed along the entire 
extent of the coast. The island of Hilton Head is on the south and Ed- 
ding Island on the north. The whole of this region has great historic inter- 
est. In fact Port Royal was the first settled spot on the North American 
coast. The first colony was sent out from France in the year 1562 under 
Jean Ribault, who, landing in Florida, afterward sailed northward, and dis- 
covering this harbor was so struck with its capaciousness that he called it 
Port Royal. The old chronicles describe it as “‘a place where all the 
argosies of Venice could ride upon its bosom.” The first colony did not 
flourish, and another that was sent out from France was no more success- 
ful, and therefore in 1567 the French abandoned the idea of forming a per- 
manent settlement here. Nearly a century afterward a colony from Scot- 
land led by Lord Cadross formed a settlement here, and in 1670 William 
Sayle was sent out as governor. An English writer described it as a har- 
bor where the whole royal navy might ride with safety, and as being 
admirably adapted “for a squadron of ships in time of war.” It is not 
surprising that strenuous efforts were made by the South for its defense. 

This destination was our secret,and was committed only at the last 
moment to the President at Washington. Nevertheless a dispatch from 
Jefferson Davis was found afterward at Fort Walker, one of the captured 
forts, informing the commander that Port Royal had been selected for the 
attack. “The woman in the case” had evidently been on the alert, and a 
preparation to meet us was made that would have destroyed a less thoroughly 
organized and equipped force. How much the cause of the Union suffered 
through all the bitter struggle from such similiar breaches of trust will 
probably never be known. 

The three leading principles that govern a true plan of military oper- 
ation are secrecy, celerity and audacity. The Port Royal expedition started 
out handicapped with the absence of the first of these, and the elements 
combined to deprive it of the second. Scarcely had the great fleet lost 
sight of the American coast when a storm commenced to gather that 
threatened for a time to disperse if not destroy it. The weather was un- 
settled from the first, the wind veering to all points of the compass. On 
the fifth day, or rather on the night of the fourth day, November 1, the 
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powers of the winds and waves culminated in one of the most fearful 
storms ever known on the Atlantic coast. The exigencies of the case had 
caused the drafting into the service of every description of craft—ocean 
steamers, coasters, sailing vessels, ferry boats, river steamers, many of them 
of light draft, and all were compelled to breast the fury of the gale. The 
steamer Baltic, of the old Collins line of European steamers, had in tow 
the large ship Ocean Express. The ship Great Republic was in tow of the 
steamer Vanderbut. The steamer Jé/inois had in tow the ship Golden 
Eagle. Nearly all parted their hawsers during the night, the long hours 
of which will never be forgotten by those who passed through them in 
wakeful uncertainty. 

When the morning dawned the fleet was scattered in every direction. 
The Peerless, the Osceola, the Governor, and the Union were wrecked. 
Several others were saved only by throwing overboard their guns or cargoes. 
The Belvidere found safety in putting back to Hampton Roads. It was 
almost a miracle that so many escaped. Nevertheless on Monday, the 4th 
of November, the seventh day after starting, the fleet was at anchor off 
Port Royal, ready for active work. First the channel had to be sounded 
and buoys placed to mark the entrance. A little more enterprise and dar- 
ing on the part of Commodore Tatnall, who commanded the insurgent 
fleet inside the harbor, would have made this operation a very hazardous 
and difficult one. Once the channel was defined it was not a difficult 
matter to enter, but it was fortunate for the fleet that the storm had sub- 
sided. On the morning of the 5th, the light draft gunboats passed over 
the bar, followed the next day by all the men-of-war. 

And now another dilemma presented itself. The Ocean Express, a large 
sailing ship that was in tow of the Badtic, and had parted her hawser during 
the night of the storm, contained all the small ammunition of the force as 
well as the heavy ordnance. This vessel had failed to put in an appearance 
off Port Royal, and it was feared that she was lost. At any rate, Sherman 
refused his assent to the commencement of hostilities until this vessel was 
heard from, or, if lost, until more guns and more ammunition could be pro- 
cured from the North. As we had stripped the arsenals of all their avail- 
able ordnance, it looked as if the expedition would have to be abandoned 
at the moment of success. It having been suggested to Commodore Dupont 
that when the forts were taken he, if found necessary, could dismantle some 
of his war vessels and send the guns on shore, he at once acquiesced, and it 
being further decided that the bayonet could supply the absence of small 
ammunition, Sherman reluctantly assented, and the order was given out for 
commencing the bombardment the next morning. During the night the 
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Ocean Express arrived off the harbor, and Sherman’s mind was greatly re- 
lieved. : 

The planning of the bombardment, the manning of the ships, and the 
effective work done by the fleet, will pass into history as one of the most 
successful achievements of the kind, as it marked an era in naval warfare. 
It was the first 
time that the pow- 
erful auxiliary of we 
steam was brought 


to play such a Broad i 


! 
decided part in 3 \ 
war operations. It River. \\ 
was grander and (' 
more audacious ‘GUN Boars 
under Farragut 
at New Orleans, 
but it was superb 
under Dupont at 
Port Royal. The 
two works to be 
encountered, Forts 
Walker and Beau- 
regard, situated 
on either side of 
the harbor, were 
in themselves >. 
models in_ their / k 
construction; ad-— y aa 
mirably designed, 
well mounted with ‘ \. 
guns of heavy cali- 4 
ber, and manned 
by as gallant a set 
of men as ever fought for any cause or country. They were well drilled 
and disciplined and were all sanguine of victory; a telegram from Jeffer- 
son Davis had given them the true destination of the fleet; they knew 
its power to a ship, and its strength to a man. I doubt if even the 
smallest particular was unknown to them, thanks to the reliable sources 
of information they possessed at Washington. Notwithstanding all this 
they prepared to meet the odds that were pitted against them with calm 


THE FLEET PASSING THE FORT IN THE FORM OF AN ELLIPSE. 
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determination. The manner in which they 
served their guns to the last while a hurricane 
of shot and shell poured in upon them elicited 
the unqualified admiration of every soldier 
and sailor. It was all of no avail. Dupont 
had planned the attack with the utmost pre- 
cision. Every vessel had its designated place. 
The fleet sailed inthe form of an ellipse, each 
ship to deliver its fire at each fort as it passed 
abreast of it. Three times this circle of 
death passed in its relentless course. Three 
times the gallant men at the works received 
and returned the fire of every vessel. The 
vessels engaged were the Wabash, Ingraham, 
Pawnee, Seminole, Bienville, Pocahontas, Mo- 
hican and Augusta; the gunboats, Ottawa, 
Seneca, Unadilla and Pembina. It wasapowerfularray. For four hours the 
terrible duel was maintained, and then after a well directed broadside from 
the Wabash, all was over! The resistless force of numbers prevailed and 
the forts so desperately and courageously defended were abandoned, their 
occupants making an undisturbed and safe retreat to the mainland, which 
by the way, could have been prevented had even a single gunboat been sent 
to intercept the crossing of the river. Why this was not done is one of 
those things that will probably never be explained. Commodore Dupont 
told me he had ordered three gunboats to perform this duty. When Fort 
Walker was taken possession of a scene presented itself that beggars de- 
scription. Such havoc and ruin! Such utter destruction probably never 
overtook a fortification. Certainly no work was 
ever more valiantly defended. 

One of the sad incidents of this engagement 
was the fact that while General T. F. Drayton, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, commanded the 
forces at Fort Walker, his brother, Captain Percival 
Drayton, also a South Carolinian, was the com- 
mander of the Pocahontas, one of the Union vessels 
in the attack. General Drayton’s residence at 
Hilton Head was riddled with shells, some of them 
in all probability coming from Captain Drayton’s 
vessel. This was truly a fratricidal combat. PEE tip 3 a 

Thus was accomplished the most important Commander of the Pocahontas. 


GENERAL T. F. DRAYTON. 


Commander of Fort Walker. 
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step taken up to that time in subduing the rebellion. It was a serious 
blow to the South, effecting as it did the complete blockade of all the 
Atlantic seaports through which the European enemies of America had so 
successfully introduced the sinews of war. It gladdened the hearts of the 
loyal people of the North, and sent a thrill of joy throughout the vast 
camps where the legions were gathered for the defense of the Union. 
But the question will never be answered how often and by whom was the 
cause of the Union betrayed to its enemies ? 


| Oe ore 


[THE following extract from a private letter written by Commodore Dupont will be of interest 
in this connection; it was dated on board the flag-ship Wabash, Port Royal, November 
g, 1861. 

During the disheartening events of our passage my faith never gave way ; but at some moments 
it seemed appalling. On the other hand, I permit no elation at our success. Yet I cannot refrain 
from telling you that it has been more complete and brilliant than I ever could have believed. I 
have been too fatigued to send a detailed account of the battle ; I had to content myself with a 
succinct account, which I think will be liked as well as a more detailed narrative. I kept under 
way and made three turns, though I passed five times between the forts. I had a flanking division 
of five ships to watch, and Old Tatnall, too, who had eight small and swift steamers ready to 
pounce upon any of ours should they be disabled. I could get none of my big frigates up. I be- 
lieve my plan was clever. I stood against the side, and had the management the better in con- 
sequence. The confidence of the enemy was extreme that they could drive us away. They fought 
bravely and their rifle guns never missed. They aimed at one bridge, where they knew they could 
make a hole if they were lucky. A shot in the center let water into the after magazine; but I 
saved a hundred lives by keeping under way and bearing in close. I never conceived such a fire 
as that of this ship on her second turn, and I am told that its effect upon the spectators outside of 
her was intense. I learn that when they saw our flag flying on shore the troops were powerless to 
cheer, but wept. 

On the reception of the official dispatches in Washington, the general order was issued by 
Secretary Gideon Welles, ‘‘ that to commemorate this signal victory, a national salute be fired from 
each navy yard, at meridian, on the day after the reception of this order.” —EDITOR. } 





GENERAL GRANT’S MILITARY ABILITIES 
BY A CONFEDERATE OFFICER 


My first knowledge of General Grant was gained at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, and I early obtained an insight into the value of that military maxim: 
“ Never underrate your opponent.” On the day before the battle of Baker's 
Creek, that rendered it inevitable that the fortified city on the Mississippi 
River must surrender or stand a siege, I was looking after the transporta- 
tion trains near Big Black River, and fell in with General Loring and his 
staff. I took the liberty of asking a few questions about General Grant, 
who was known to have crossed the river, and was therefore for the first 
time in reach of our forces in the State of Mississippi. Loring said there was 
“only one thing to fear, and that was his taking the alarm and crossing the 
river behind his two fleets, before the Confederates could get at him.” 

On the day of the battle, the next, this one-armed general twice failed 
to obey the order to support the division to which I belonged, General Ste- 
venson’s, on the plea of flanking the enemy, and at last secured his own re- 
treat to join General Joseph E. Johnston, while we were safely bottled for 
capture in Vicksburg. 

I do not criticise General Loring—who has proven himself a hero on so 
many fields from Mexico to Egypt—I only notice the fact that we of the 
South underrated General Grant from the outset, and the purpose of this 
article is to show that, as a general, he is underrated yet, North and South. 

I so wrote, when, in 1864, I edited the Augusta (Georgia) Datly Constt- 
tuttonalist, and while the most of army correspondents in the South were 
predicting that “ Grant is about to butt his brains out against the fortifica- 
tions of Petersburg.” I so wrote when in his first Presidential campaign 
after the war, it became a sort of Democratic fashion to belittle General 
Grant. I said : “It is not much to the credit of the South if we were de- 
feated by a weak and incompetent man,” and reminded friends of the 
proverb, “Great let me call him, for he conquered me.” 

As a prisoner of war in his hands at the fall of Vicksburg, until the 
parole of the whole army, I learned to appreciate his courtesy to the van- 
quished, and it was with no desire to appear in print that I wrote to White- 
law Reid of the 77zbune asking national prayers for him before he died ; for 
my note to Mr. Reid was entirely a private one. 
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The next occasion on which I personally saw the personal force of Gen- 
eral Grant appear in results, was when, on the 23d of October, 1863, he was 
sent to relieve Generals Rosecrans and Thomas, who were bottled in 
Chattanooga, very much as we Confederates had been in Vicksburg. 
Although present, I prefer to give the situation as others saw it, and will 
quote from the official report of General Grant, as appears in the “ Rise and 
Fall of the Confederacy,” by Mr. Jefferson Davis. General Grant says: 
“Up to this period our (Federal) forces were practically invested, the en- 
emy’s (Confederate) lines extending from the Tennessee River above Chat- 
tanooga to the river at and below Lookout Mountain below the town, with 
the south, back of the river, picketed nearly to Bridgeport. This main 
force being fortified in Chattanooga Valley at the foot of and on Missionary 
Ridge and on Lookout Mountain, and with a brigade in Lookout Valley. 
True, we held possession of the country north of the river, but it was from 
sixty to seventy miles over the most impracticable roads to army supplies. 
The artillery horses and the mules had become so reduced by starvation 
that they could not be relied upon for moving anything. An attempt at re- 
treat must have been with men alone, and with only such supplies as they 
could carry. A retreat would have been almost certain annihilation, 
for the enemy, occupying positions within gunshot of and overlooking our 
very fortifications, would, unquestionably, have pursued. Already more 
than ten thousand animals had perished in supplying half rations to the 
troops by the long and tedious route from Stevenson and Bridgeport over 
Waldron’s Ridge. They could not have been supplied another week.” 
Thus the generous victor of July 4, 1863, who had trusted the Confed- 
erates to go home and support their starving families, was called upon to 
do that for the army of Tennessee, which the Richmond authorities had 
failed to do for General J.C. Pemberton in the West. It may be remembered 
that on the 12th of October, 1863, Mr. Jefferson Davis, then President, had 
visited the battle-field of Chickamauga, and that General Longstreet with 
a force (stated by Vice-President A. H. Stephens in his “ War Between the 
States,” at about five thousand, but by E. A. Pollard in his “ Lost Cause,” at 
eleven thousand men) from the army of North Virginia, had soon afterward 
been detached from General Bragg’s command and sent against General 
Burnside, intrenched at Knoxville. This cut off General Grant from his 
nearest reinforcement, and put the great lieutenant of Lee in his rear, in 
case of retreat. Again Grant was underrated, and the thought of his capture 
was uppermost. In proof of this I quote from the official report of 
General Bragg, commanding the Confederate forces. After speaking 
favorably of the movement of Longstreet, he says: “At the same time 
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our cavalry in large force was thrown across the river to operate on this 
long and difficult route.” (Stated by General Grant to be from sixty to 
seventy miles by wagon). “ These dispositions faithfully sustained, insured 
the enemy’s (Federal’s) speedy evacuation of Chattanooga for want of food 
and forage.” In speaking of the army as Generals Rosecrans and Thomas 
left it to General Grant, General Bragg adds these significant words: ‘“‘ We 
held him at our mercy and his destruction was only a question of time.” 
Now I hold that to extricate an army from that situation in three days, 
and in a month to entirely reverse the whole aspect of the campaign in the 
West, and recover all that was lost at Chickamauga required not merely a 
blind and stupid hurling of masses of men at an enemy, but generalship of 
the highest order. What then are the facts? General Grant appeared in 
Chattanooga on the 23d of October, 1863, among starving men and animals. 
On the night of the 26th, three days later, there were fifty pontoons with 
twelve hundred men on them, floated for three miles down the river directly 
in front of the pickets of General Bragg, and they were not discovered 
until they landed at the ferry near Lookout Valley. They at once seized 
the valley hills and covered the Brown’s Ferry road. A concealed camp of 
three thousand men was ready opposite, and in forty hours the heights 
west of Lookout Creek were lost, the river had been bridged by Io A.M., 
General Hooker had entered the valley at Nauhatchie, General Palmer 
had crossed from the north at Whiteside, and a whole army corps was 
on the southern side. The practical siege was over, and Grant was not 
captured but on the offensive. On the 25th of November, the battle of 
Missionary Ridge was fought, of which Mr. Davis spoke as: “ The morti- 
fication of the first defeat that ever had resulted from misconduct by the 
troops.” A. H. Stephens wrote: “ Bragg’s army was completely routed. 
This was the greatest disaster which attended the Confederate arms in 
a pitched battle, during the war; not so much in the loss of men (about 
3,000), but in the loss of ground and demoralization of broken columns.” 
Mr. Stephens said to me in his own house: “ That movement by Gene- 
ral Grant is equal to the exploits of Hannibal and of Napoleon in the in- 
vasion of Italy, and places him among the great generals of all places and 
times.” 
These are some of the reasons why we should respect the late chieftain ; 
now I shall give one or two reasons why we of the South should love him. 
One of these I presume was in the mind of General Joseph E. Johnston 
when recently speaking to a reporter just prior to serving as pall-bearer to 
his great antagonist. It came to me from a witness—a great statesman 
now dead. President Andrew Johnson had placed Mr. Davis in irons in 
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Fortress Monroe, and I do not know whether he had sent for General Grant 
or not, but the latter was at the White House. Mr. Johnson demanded of 
General Grant at what time Generals Lee, Johnston, Beauregard, and the 
others could also be arrested and imprisoned. Said my informant: “Gene- 
ral Grant had a habit of sitting with face down as if thinking, and it was 
only when he had need to look his man in the face that he did so. The 
time had come, and I never before understood how a man could resemble 
a roused lion; a still, terrible anger. He did not raise his voice, and it 
may have been a shade lower than common, as he said—I think I have the 
words rightly—‘ Mr. President, so long as these men remain at home and 
observe the terms of their parole, you never can do so. The army of the 
United States stands between those men and you.’ ” 

If this be true, and I have never had reason to doubt it, and if the one 
instance in history where a great civil war and victory was followed by 
no confiscations and no executions for treason, be due to General Grant, 
then we of the South owe him more than respect. 

My opinion here is again confirmed by Mr. A. H. Stephens, who de- 
scribes his interview with General Grant at City Point, near Hampton 
Roads, February 1, 1865, as follows: “ We were here with General Grant 
two days. ... The more I became acquainted with him, the more I 
became thoroughly impressed with the very extraordinary combination of 
rare elements of character which he exhibited. During the time he met us 
frequently and conversed freely upon various subjects—not much upon our 
mission. I saw, however, clearly that he was very anxious for the proposed 
conference to take place, and from all that was said I inferred—whether 
correctly or not I do not know—that he was fully apprised of its proposed 
object. He was, without doubt, exceedingly anxious for a termination of 
our war and the return of peace and harmony through the country. It was 
through his instrumentality mainly that Mr. Lincoln finally consented to 
meet us at Fortress Monroe, as the correspondence shows.” 

One further instance is in General Grant’s autograph letter to myself 
written on the death of Alexander H. Stephens, a letter particularly interest- 
ing now, as showing that the kindness of the great military leader is of old 
date, and that what he expressed in the Buckner letter he has always felt 
toward the South and its people. The following is a perfect fac-simile of 
the letter, never before given to the reading public. 









































THE CAMPAIGN OF 1861-1862 IN KENTUCKY 
UNFOLDED THROUGH THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ITS LEADERS 


FIRST PAPER 


Coming as it did after McDowell’s failure before Washington, the cam- 
paign of 1861-1862 in Kentucky was so successful in its immediate results, 
and in its general bearing upon every future campaign in the West during 
the war, that it will repay close study and critical analysis. Its direct 
results were the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, with their garri- 
sons, the evacuation of Bowling Green and Columbus, and the occupation 
of Nashville. The publication by the Government of the reports and offi- 
cial and semi-official correspondence on both sides in this contest furnishes 
an insight into the ability, motives, and movements of the leaders which 
leaves nothing further in the way of information to be desired. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best possible history of this eventful campaign can be de- 
rived from the proper grouping of portions of these official records. 

The month of November, 1861, found General McClellan in command 
of the armies of the United States, and Generals Halleck and Buell, respect- 
ively at St. Louis in Missouri and Louisville in Kentucky, commanding 
geographical departments and the military operations therein. Halleck’s 
command covered that portion of Kentucky west of the Cumberland 
River, and to Buell was assigned the military command of the remainder 
of that State. On September 3, Columbus in Kentucky had been occu- 
pied by the Confederates under General Polk, followed, SeptemLer 6, by 
the occupation of Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee River, by a 
force under General Grant. General Buckner (Confederate) took posses- 
sion, September 17, of Bowling Green, on Barren River, which was also 
on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. Cumberland Ford in eastern 
Kentucky had been occupied by General Zollicoffer, September 12, and 
thus Kentucky had lost the hope of maintaining her neutrality during the 
conflict, and bade fair to become the theater of war in the West, as Virginia 
was in the East. Cumberland Ford had been occupied ostensibly as a 
protection to the Kentucky gate into east Tennessee, but could be used 
as a point of departure for an invading force. Bowling Green and Colum- 
bus might be considered as advanced outposts for the defense of western 
Tennessee, but were also capable of being used as bases for an offensive 
campaign into the free States. No movement had been made from any 
of these points between the date of their occupation and the entrance of 
Halleck and Buell upon the scene in November, except by scouting and 
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foraging parties. The general line from Columbus to Bowling Green, run- 
ning through Forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee, and on the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers, was considered the Confederate front, and 
was so connected by railway and river that reinforcements could be thrown 
to either flank or the center with comparative rapidity. One end of this 
front, Columbus, was in the territory of Halleck, the other end was in 
Buell’s department, while the forts in Tennessee forming the center be- 
longed to the department of neither. 

Kentucky had passed no ordinance of secession, and was represented in 
the halls of Congress. The majority of her people were for the Union, 
while a large minority favored the rebellion or were in the rebel ranks. 
Tennessee had passed a secession ordinance, while a large portion of her 
people were loyal to the Union, even to martyrdom. The purpose of the 
Federal authorities should have been to force the war out of Kentucky, 
restoring order and tranquillity there, while at the same time supporting 
the Union men in Tennessee, so that they could obtain the possession of 
the State government and organize to protect themselves from persecution. 
The campaign, to have done this, would have been simple in plan and easy 
of execution, while exacting prompt action. The brilliant campaign of 
McClellan in West Virginia had lifted him forward, and he took his place 
as general-in-chief of the Union army, with the confidence of the Adminis- 
tration, the people, and of all the officers of the regular army whose good 
opinion was of any value. Halleck had been an officer of engineers, was 
military secretary in California during the Mexican war, and had resigned 
that position and his commission in the army for the practice of law in 
San Francisco. He had the reputation of great ability and thorough knowl- 
edge of all that can be learned of war from the history of the campaigns of 
the great captains of the world. But in the practical work of disciplining, 
feeding, transporting, and handling bodies of troops -he was entirely inex- 
perienced, and, in these respects, no soldier. 

Buell, on the contrary, had passed his life with the line of the army, a 
hard military student, devoted to his profession, possessed of indomitable 
will and energy, and had all those matters pertaining to the care and move- 
ments of soldiers at his instant command. He believed that without drill 
and discipline no body of armed men could be called a force, and that to 
operate with such a body was to introduce into war an element of uncertain 
and variable quantity. His mistake was, perhaps, in not seeing that the 
enemy opposed to him had the same indeterminate quantity, with a certain 
element against them at the outset of having much worse arms and ammuni- 
tion than his own troops. Flint-lock muskets, shot-guns, hunting rifles, and 
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home-made powder constituted probably four-fifths of the arms and muni- 
tions of the Western enemy during the campaign which is to be considered. 
Halleck and Buell were selected by McClellan as officers in whose intelli- 
gence and skill he could place the greatest reliance, as will be shown by his 
letters of instructions, and to them he gave men and supplies limited only 
by the capacity of the Government. Their commands were entirely inde- 
pendent, and the connection between them was their common superior, the 
general-in-chief. An ordinary layman would probably have said, without 
reflection, that a campaign such as was required in Kentucky should have 
been under one head, and that operations against the Confederate line, 
from Columbus to Bowling Green, carried on at one end by Halleck and at 
the other by Buell, each acting without regard to the other, or any knowl- 
edge of his intentions, would be a grave mistake. To add to this, the tem- 
peraments, teachings, and antecedents of the two men would have rendered 
harmony of ideas impossible. If the general-in-chief had designed his own 
plan of campaign in Kentucky, and decreed that these lieutenants should 
each do the part assigned to him, then the scheme, though hazardous, had 
its advantages ; but under any other circumstances it was fraught with 
great danger. Its history is mostly written by the three leaders themselves, 
and but little beyond extracts from their letters is necessary for a full 
knowledge of it, save, possibly, a few items from the reports of subordi- 
nates, and some testimony from the Confederate papers. 

It will be necessary for the reader to keep constantly well informed as 
to the numbers of troops on both sides in this Kentucky campaign, as well 
as to the ideas each separate commander had as to numbers in his front, as 
these ideas exerted a direct effect upon subsequent events. November 21, 
1861, Grant, from Cairo, sent to Halleck what he believed to be a reliable 
statement of the enemy’s strength at Columbus: “ There are now at Co- 
lumbus 47 regiments of infantry and Cavalry with light Artillery &c,” which 
would give as a rough estimate from 24,000 to 26,000 men at arms, with 8,000 
more at Camp Beauregard between Mayfield ‘and Union City, a threat and 
protection against Paducah. ‘‘ The enemy are working night and day upon 
their fortifications, and the greatest consternation has prevailed for the last 
10 days lest Columbus should be attacked by us. Finding that they are 
let alone they may be induced to act on the offensive if more troops are not 
sent here. A gun-boat reached Columbus the night of the 19th and another 
is expected in a few days.” Pillow (Confederate) reported, November 20, 
the position at Columbus “ one of great strength, which can be held against 
greatly superior forces ;” but added, that the Tennessee River was not safe, 
as Fort Henry was not strong. General A. S. Johnston (Confederate) with 
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head-quarters at Bowling Green, the garrison of which then numbered about 
12,500, called November 21 upon the governors of Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Alabama for all the men that could be raised “ to oppose the formida- 
ble invasion about to be made by the enemy upon the Northern line of 
Tennessee, with the design to penetrate the valley of the Mississippi.” 
Governor Pettus, of Mississippi, on the same day, under a former call of 
Johnson asks for “ volunteers not exceeding 10,000, . . . offering themselves 
with arms in their hands * to serve in defense of Columbus, in Kentucky, 
or any other threatened position for sixty days—doudle barreled shot-guns 
or hunting rifles will be considered efficient arms.” Still, on the same day, 
General Tilghman (Confederate) announced an order received for him to 
put Forts Henry and Donelson in condition for defense. November 22, 
Johnston wrote to Polk—‘* Fort Columbus being completed, your force will 
now be free to maneuver in reference to the movements of the enemy, and 
to act as a corps of observation ¢o prevent the siege of the place.” Johnston 
further says: “ My efforts have been continuous to bring a force into the 
field to meet the present emergency (long anticipated) and I trust they will 
be successful.” Polk wrote to Johnston, November 22: “The governor of 
Mississippi is sending me heavy guns and cannon powder, but we are still 
short of the force necessary to meet the enemy's.” On the same day, Halleck 
(Union) telegraphed to C. F. Smith, at Paducah, that “‘ Hardee” (who was 
really at Bowling Green with about 12,500 men) “is about to cross the Ohio 
between the Wabash and Cumberland—some say he is to be reinforced by 
Polk and attack Paducah. Keep me advised of enemy’s movements.” To 
this, C. F. Smith replied, November 23: “ My last information was that 
2,000 men with three field guns were at Princeton” (about 45 miles east), 
“running off hogs and plundering generally.” As to an attack on Paducah 
he further says : “ One of the three points of attack to be made simultane- 
ously on this. place, it has always been understood, is to be by the Ten- 
nessee or Cumberland or both. The idea has military merit. What renders 
it probable (whenever the attack is to come off), is that the enemy is con- 
structing one or more gunboats far up the Cumberland and at Sandy Creek 
up the Tennessee . . . This river side is my weak point . . . latterly the 
increase of force is, I think, more to sweep the country of provisions with- 
out risk than from any idea of crossing the river. They want the means of 
transportation to do so.” 

Buell wrote to McClellan, November 23: “ Report not yet confirmed 
that Zollicoffer, 6,000 strong, has crossed the Cumberland at Gainsborough, 
probably on his way to Bowling Green, also a rumor of the same sort, that 


* All italicized words or sentences are mine. —AUTHOR. 
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about the same number have left Bowling Green going North”—(the same 
rumor that reached Halleck)—‘ neither is improbable. Have you seen 
cause to curtail any discretion?” Lovell (Confederate), at New Orleans, 
wrote, November 23, to Johnston, at Bowling Green, that he had sent to 
Columbus that morning, the 13th Louisiana regiment, 700 strong, with 100 
rounds of ammunition; and would send the next day 3d Mississippi, 800 
strong; wants them back as soon as they are replaced—begs for thirty 
tons of saltpetre to keep his powder mills from stopping.  Zollicoffer 
(Confederate) supposed to be across the Cumberland River, wrote, No- 
vember 24, from the Kentucky line, about twenty miles from nearest 
point of the Cumberland River, “ North of the river is to us as yet a 
terra incognita.” He thinks Mill Springs, thirty miles away, a good posi- 
tion for winter quarters. Zollicoffer’s force at this time, from his reports, 
November 20, was 3,565. T. L. Crittenden (Union), commanding at Cal- 
houn, in Kentucky, wrote to Buell, November 25: “‘I wrote you this morn- 
ing that a rebel force said to be commanded by Breckinridge, estimated 
from 4,000 to 6,000 reached Rochester yesterday morning, . . . the forces 
at Hopkinsville are estimated at 8,000.” Rochester was about twenty- 
seven miles south-east from Crittenden, and Hopkinsville nearly south, 
about forty-five miles. November 24, Johnston’s adjutant-general wrote to 
Breckinridge, at Russellville, thirty miles south from Rochester, ordering 
his command to Bowling Green. Pillow wrote from Columbus, November 
25, to Governor Harris, at Nashville: “We have about completed our de- 
fenses making this place impregnable when sustained by gunboat fleet and 
with forces near Union City.” Johnston’s adjutant-general wrote, No- 
vember 27, to General George B. Crittenden (Confederate): “The force 
of the enemy far outnumbers us, and his intention to advance no longer 
admits of a doubt.” Johnston wrote to Secretary of War, at Richmond, 
November 27: “I suppose a change of the plan of operations has been 
made and the force intended for east Tennessee will now be combined 
with the force on this line, making an aggregate strength of more than 
50,000 men to be arrayed against my force here. If the forces of the enemy 
are maneuvered as I think they will be, 1 may be compelled to retire from 
this place to cover Nashville, with the aid of the volunteer force now be- 
ing organized, which could in that way be brought into co-operation. It 
is understood that Halleck who will command at Columbus, and Buell 
who is in command on this line, will make a simultaneous attack. I doubt 
if Buell will make a serious attack on my position here; I hope he may. 

..” Polk wrote, November 28, to Johnston about the defense of Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers: “The principal difficulty in the way of a 
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successful defense of the rivers in question is the want of an adequate 
force—a force of infantry and a force of experienced artillery. . . . They 
were applied for by you and also by me, and the appeal was made ear- 
nestly to every quarter from whence relief might be hoped for.” Of Tilgh- 
man, at the forts (Henry and Donelson), he says: “ He received from 
Columbus a detachment of artillery officers as instructors, on two several 
occasions, and all the infantry at my command that could be spared from 
the defense of Columbus.” On the same day, Buckner (Confederate), at 
Bowling Green, organized a plundering expedition to Green River for 
cattle and hogs. 

Johnston wrote to Secretary of War, Richmond, November 29: “ We 
are making every possible effort to meet the force which the enemy will 
soon array against us, both on this line and at Columbus. Had the exi- 
gency for my call for 50,000 men, in September, been better comprehended 
and responded to, our preparations for this great emergency would now be 
complete.” Tilghman, at Fort Donelson, wrote to Johnston’s adjutant- 
general, November 29: “I have completed a thorough examination of 
Henry and Donelson, and do not admire the aspect of things. A message 
from Paducah and Columbus yesterday indicates movement this way . . . 
will he not let me have 1,000 arms from Nashville? I feel for the first time 
discouraged. . . .” 

From the foregoing extracts an excellent view can be obtained of the 
situation in central and western Kentucky from the time Halleck and Buell 
assumed command, to the early part of December. On the part of the 
United States Government, we find no moves of an aggressive character, 
our commanders being well content to be let alone by the enemy until 
they should have organized forces for offensive warfare. On the Confed- 
erate side we cannot discover any thought of an advance, but every nerve 
was strained to obtain troops and arms to hold their advanced posts. John- 
ston was calling upon the governors for all the men that could be raised to 
resist invasion, the governors were asking the inhabitants to come in “ with 
shot-guns or hunting rifles, and for sixty days,” if they would not come for 
a longer period. The Tennessee and Cumberland were considered weak 
points—there were not sufficient heavy guns at Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, and a thousand men were there without arms. Johnston expected 
50,000 men would be arrayed against Bowling Green, and that skillful ma- 
neuvering would compel him to fall back on Nashville without firing a shot. 
Halleck and Buell would make simultaneous attacks, each in his own terri- 
tory. But this required co-operation—harmony of thought between Hal- 
leck and Buell—or the masterful mind of a commander-in-chief to enable 
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each lieutenant to carry out his part of the general plan locked up in the 
breast of the chief. 

This latter condition of affairs, however, is not in accordance with 
McClellan’s letters of instructions to Halleck and Buell, in which he says 
to Halleck, November 11: “I cannot too strongly impress upon you the 
absolute necessity of keeping me constantly advised of the strength, con- 
dition and location of your troops, together with all the facts that will 
enable me to maintain that genera/ direction of the armies of the United 
States which it is my purpose to exercise.” And to Buell, November 7: 
“ In giving you instructions for your guidance in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, I do not design to fetter you.... That portion 
of Kentucky west of the Cumberland River is by its position so closely 
related to the States of Illinois and Missouri that it has seemed best to 
attach it to the Department of Missouri. Your operations then (in Ken- 
tucky) will be confined to that portion of the State east of the Cumberland 
River. ...” McClellan further wrote to Buell, November 12: “Our 


conversations on the subject of military operations have been so full and 
my confidence in your judgment is so great that I will not dwell further 
upon the subject except to urge upon you the necessity of keeping me 
fully informed as to the state of affairs both military and political, and 


your movements.... If the military suggestions I have made in 
this letter prove to have been founded on erroneous data you are of 
course perfectly free to change the plan of operations.”” As to the absolute 
strength of the various commands confronting each other, only approxi- 
mate numbers can be given. Under Buell, in Kentucky, December 2, 1861, 
we find 70 regiments of infantry, 3 of cavalry, and 7 batteries of artillery, 
or to speak within limits, 60,000 men. Grant had at Cairo and vicinity, 
December 1, 16,571; C. F. Smith, at Paducah, 6,781. The estimate of the 
forces under Grant and C. F. Smith does not take into account the large 
force under Halleck, in Missouri, which he thought was necessary to be 
kept in the southern and western portions of that State. On the Confeder- 
ate side we find, December 1, under Polk, including Columbus, Fort Henry, 
Fort Pillow, Memphis, etc., 23,073 men. On December 4, an abstract of 
return from Hardee’s division at Bowling Green shows 7,568 men of all 
arms. The only remaining Southern force there was the division under 
Buckner; and Major Munford reports to the special committee of the 
Confederate Congress, that on the “last of November the effective force 
at Bowling Green was estimated at 12,500, showing no material increase 
for more thana month.” An abstract of return from Johnston’s entire com- 
mand, December 12, including Arkansas and east Tennessee, and also in- 
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cluding 12,000 raw and badly armed volunteers in camp in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee, gives 77,908 of all arms. This was 
the force opposed to the entire commands of Halleck and Buell, there be- 
ing on what our authorities called the Confederate front—including Colum- 
bus, Bowling Green, Fort Henry and dependencies—33,399. This was all 
that could be done in gathering troops after the most pressing calls on the 
governors for volunteers, militia, etc. As to arms, reports are found in 
every direction, running through November and December, as to the bad 
quality of arms generally, and the utter deficiency in many Southern 
regiments. 

Starting from our present vantage-ground of knowledge of the position 
at the end of November, we must now let the campaign unfold itself, which 
will involve the correspondence between McClellan and Halleck and 
Buell. Buell writes to McClellan, November 22, beginning with a short 
report on the many troubles he has had to encounter in his administrative 
work ... “And nowto come to strategy: Without abandoning any /ine I 
am concentrating somewhat for the purpose of organization and outfit. I 
am studying the country and our enemy, and I believe I am wasting no time. 
I shall be prepared to do anything you think best after you hear what I 
propose to do, and I shall do nothing that you are not willing to assent 
to. ... Ihave by no means abandoned the idea which you put forward 
prominently: on the contrary, I am studying it carefully and preparing for it, 
for I find some attraction in it: but neither have I determined on it absolutely, 
unless I am to understand that the adjutant-general’s letter absolutely requires 
it. If it does I shall execute it carefully and with all my might. ... The 
route we had in our eye wins upon me” (probably into east Tennessee) 
“the more I investigate it. I am pretty well assured that it has decided 
advantages over the old one. I do not mention names for I have an enor- 
mous respect for secrecy in military operations, and therefore it is, and 
because I want to speak to you freely, that I like that you should allow 
me to write informally rather than through official channels, for there is no 
secret in the adjutant-general’s office. Sherman still insists that I require 
200,000 men. I am quite content to try with a good many less: but I do not 
want to abate in the end what you yourself thought desirable if not neces- 
sary. It will be important that Halleck should strike at the same time that 
I do, and I think you will agree that his blow should await my preparation. 
As for our enemy . . . he is fortifying pretty strongly at Bowling Green, 
and he has some weak batteries on the Cumberland and Tennessee. Second, 
he can concentrate at Bowling Green in three or four hours some 20,000 to 
25,000 men.” 
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From this it is plain that Buell clearly recognized the fact that opera- 
tions against the rebel front should be in one head. He wants simultane- 
ous co-operation from Halleck, and Halleck to wait on him, which can 
only be obtained through the precise orders of the general-in-chief. We 
also observe the error of General Buell with reference to the force in front 
of him. McClellan wrote to Buell, November 25: “I instructed him” (the 
adjutant-general) “to write you that I was still firmly impressed with the 
necessity of making the movement on eastern Tennessee with the least 
possible delay. Eight regiments have been ordered to report to you from 
western Va., three from Ohio, and whatever was available from Ind. I 
hope to place at your disposal two divisions from Mo., as well as other 
troops from Ill. I do not credit the statement that Buckner is in very 
large force, and I am still convinced that political and strategical considera- 
tions render a prompt movement 7m force on eastern Tenn. imperative. 
The object to be gained is to cut the communications. between the Miss. 
valley and eastern Va., to protect our Union friends in Tenn., and re- 
establish the government of the Union in the eastern portion of that State. 
Of course Louisville must be defended, but I think you will be able to do 
that while you move into eastern Tenn. Jf there are causes which render 
this course impossible we must submit to the necessity: but I still feel now 
that a movement on Knoxville is absolutely necessary, if it is possible to 
effect it. Please write me very fully.” While this paper will be confined 
rigidly to the campaign against what was called the rebel front (2. ¢., from 
Columbus to Bowling Green), it is still necessary to see what the ideas of 
the general-in-chief are with reference to a movement into East Tennes- 
see. The first part of this strong letter, amounting almost to positive in- 
structions, is rendered of no effect by the first part of the last sentence, 
which virtually leaves the decision with Buell. McClellan telegraphed Buell, 
November 27: “General: What is the reason for concentration of troops 
at Louisville? I urge movement at once on eastern Tenn., unless it is im- 
possible. No letter from you for several days. Reply. I still trust you 
though urging my own views.” To this telegram, Buell, on the same day, 
replied as follows: “My dear friend: . . . I hope you have not supposed 
that the introduction of the re-enforcements through this point has any 
reference to a defense of Louisville. ... His position” (Buckner’s) “is 
entirely defensive, and he will be quite content if he can maintain that. 

If you will look carefully at the map you will see that Louisville 
affords the best base that can be taken for land operations from the North 
upon any part of Tennessee. The railroad to Lebanon curves around to 
the North-east” (S. E.?) “behind Salt River, giving besides the Nashville 
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railroad, three good pike roads which converge to a point of easy com- 
munication for these three columns about Glasgow. ... Lebanon also 
affords a point of departure for a column on East Tenn. as short as 
any route. ... Nothing could be more convenient. ... These advan- 
tages will not fail to impress themselves upon you without going more 
into detail. And now fora plan of campaign: Up to the organization of 
columns behind Salt River all the plans I have in view at present concur. 
Beyond that they diverge, and may be stated briefly and candidly, thus: 
First, to establish a sufficient force before Bowling Green to hold Buckner 
there while a column moves into East Tenn. by Somerset and the 
route we had in view: Second, to hold him in check while a column 
moves rapidly past him on Nashville by the turnpike vid Gallatin: and 
third, holding him in check at Bowling Green and throwing in columns on 
both the Somerset and Nashville routes. The choice of these must de- 
pend on the circumstances which may vary in the meantime, or which 
may not now be clearly perceived. In conjunction with either of these 
should be the movement of ‘wo flotilla columns up the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers, so as at least to land and unite on the State line and 
cut off communication between Bowling Green and Columbus, and per- 
haps run directly into Nashville. A strong demonstration should at the 
same time be made on Columbus, by the Miss. . . . details I do not go 
into. You can imagine them all. All this, I hope, looks at least plausible. 

For the water movements means are necessary which I have not 
the control of; that is, gunboats and transports. The troops which you 
promise from Missouri could be used for the purpose and ought to move 
at my signal, 1 should take the troops from Paducah for one of them” 
(z. ¢., these flotilla expeditions), “‘and replace them by those which prob- 
ably would not be as well disciplined and equipped. Thus far I have 
studiously avoided any movements which to the enemy would have the 
appearance of activity or method. There are at Indianapolis seven regi- 
ments ready for service. ... I propose to form them into a reserve 
and camp of instruction at Bardstown. .... I can make no use of them 
in an advance. The Kentucky regiments are only partially organized and 
can be but little used at present.” In this long letter Buell gives very 
fully his plans, not having positively decided as to the best, which is 
left for circumstances to determine. All of these plans, however, include 
the flotilla movements, and the demonstration on Columbus. It would 
be an utter waste of time to criticise plans of a campaign never at- 
tempted, but supposing he had begun to carry out the third plan, and 


supposing he was correct on the 25th in saying that Buckner could con- 
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centrate in three or four hours 20,000 to 25,000 men at Bowling Green, 
Buell would require for the whole plan as developed by him about 165,000 
men absolutely in the field, not taking into account the various regiments 
left to protect the bridges behind him and thus divided. In front of 
Buckner, 30,000. Now, as it would never do to move rapidly past Buck- 
ner on Nashville and leave Buckner to attack his rear, he would require 
behind Buckner 30,000 men. It would not be safe to arrive at Nashville, 
in view of all the concentrations that might be made against him, with less 
than 30,000 men. For the expedition up the Cumberland River 15,000; 
for a like expedition up the Tennessee River, 15,000. Acting on Grant’s 
estimate of November 21, of the force at Columbus of forty-seven regi- 
ments, 30,000 would be as little as could be sent to make a strong demon- 
stration against that point. We will take a force of 10,000 in the column 
moving against east Tennessee and we get the above figures of 165,000 
men, and very much scattered. The main point in this letter of Buell’s is 
that he had made a plan of campaign against this hostile front, both for 
himself and Halleck, and required action to begin at his signal. This was 
entirely correct in one sense, and proves that Buell had discovered that the 
operations should be controlled by one mind, and that the defect in the 
geographical division of the territory by McClellan had caused the entrance 
of a very serious defect into the military plans, for with two generals work- 
ing heartily together and in entire accord as to plans, a co-operation which 
was so nice as almost to be dependent upon the firing of a signal-gun was 
very apt to be frustrated, and with two men so unlike in every respect as 
Halleck and Buell, was, so to speak, impossible. 

McClellan, on receipt of this letter from Buell, telegraphed November 
29: “Your letter received. I fully approve of your course and agree in 
your views.” The same evening he wrote to Buell: “ Your welcome letter 
of the 27th reached me this evening. I have just telegraphed you express- 
ing my satisfaction at its contents. I now feel sure that I have a lieuten- 
ant on whom I can fully rely. Your views are right. You have seized the 
true strategic base, and from Lebanon can move where you will. Keep up 
the hearts of the Tennesseans. Make them feel that far from any intention 
of deserting them, all will be done to sustain them. Be sure to maintain 
their ardor, for it will avail you much in the future. I am not, as a gen- 
eral rule, at all disposed to scatter troops. I believe in attacks by con- 
centrated masses, but it seems to me with the little local knowledge I 
possess, that you might attempt two movements, one in eastern Tennes- 
see, say with 15,000, and a strong attack on Nashville as you propose, 
with say 50,000 men. I think we owe it to our friends in eastern Tennes- 
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see to protect them at all hazards. First secure that, then, if you possess 
the means, carry Nashville. ... Give me by telegraph and letter the 
statement of your command by regiments and batteries as soon as possi- 
ble. I have telegraphed to-day to Halleck for information as to his gun- 
boats. You shall have a sufficient number of them to perform the opera- 
tions you suggest. I will place C. F. Smith under your orders and replace 
his command by other troops. Inform me some little time before you are 
ready to move so that we may move simultaneously. ... Unless circum- 
stances render it necessary do not strike until I, too, am ready. Should 
I be delayed I will not ask you to wait for me. I will at once take the 
necessary steps to carry out your views as tothe rivers.” In this letter 
McClellan has definitely adopted the views of his lieutenant. At first he 
unhesitatingly takes the third of Buell’s campaigns; then he drifts to the 
first, east Tennessee to be protected at all hazards, then the attack on 
Nashville if he has the means. Either plan requires a demonstration on 
Columbus, Buell thinks and writes as if he expected to control the expe- 
ditions up the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, and McClellan in agree- 
ing to Buell’s plan concedes this to him. 

This takes from Halleck a part of his territory, his gunboats, his best 
troops and, in the estimation of officers of experience, his best soldier. To 
Halleck is apparently left the demonstration on Columbus, with a division 
of his best troops, replaced by some that Buell does not think fitted for 
the field. The General-in-chief has said it. What will be the result ? 
McClellan wrote to Buell December 3: “I inclose two letters which were 
referred to me by the President and were intended for your eye” (two 
letters about east Tennessee)... “I understand your movements and 
fully concur in their propriety, but I must still urge the occupation of east- 
ern Tennessee as a duty.... Please send then with the least possible 
delay troops enough to protect these men. I still feel sure that the best 
strategical move in this case will be that dictated by the simple feelings of 
humanity. I have ordered one regular and one excellent volunteer bat- 
tery to join you. To-day I ordered 10,000 excellent arms to be sent to 
you at Louisville. I have directed all your requisitions to be filled at 

.once.... Write to me often fully and confidentially.... With the 
utmost confidence and fullest friendship, etc., etc. P.S. This letter has 
been dictated by no doubt as to your movements and intentions, but only 
my feelings for the Union men of eastern Tennessee.” McClellan is now 
urging an immediate movement into east Tennessee on Buell’s first plan of 
campaign. In the previous letter he had seemed to favor the third or si- 
multaneous move on east Tennessee and Nashville. It must not be forgot- 
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ten that each of Buell’s three plans involved the flotilla expeditions and 
the strong demonstration against Columbus, the necessary orders for which 
were to come from the General-in-chief and have not yet been seen. 
McClellan wrote to Buell, December 5: “I have again telegraphed Hal- 
leck for information as to his gunboats and disposable troops. As soon 
as I receive reply will arrange details with you. Send me draught of water 
in Cumberland River to Nashville, and in Tennessee River. Your letter 
of 30th received.” Buell also was told “do not strike until I, too, am 
ready,” after McClellan fixed a month or six weeks ahead as the earliest 
period for striking the “ grand blow.” 

McClellan wrote to Buell, December 5: “I have only time before the 
mail closes to acknowledge yours of the 30th” (that letter of the 30th is not 
in the “Record,” and we can only arrive at its contents by the answer). 
“ Give me at once in detail your views as tothe number and amount of gun- 
boats necessary for the water movement, the necessary land forces, etc. 
When should they move?... I ordered to-day two fully armed regi- 
ments of cavalry to join you... Will send you some more infantry 
from the Northwest in a day or two.” Halleck telegraphed to McClellan, 
December 6: “ The information respecting gunboats will be telegraphed 
to you as soon as it can be obtained. One or more unarmed regiments can 
be detailed as crews, but not any armed men can be spared from Missouri. 
You can form no conception of the condition of affairs here. The enemy 
is in possession of nearly one-half of the State, and a mayorzty of 60,000 to 
80,000 of the inhabitants are secessionists. Our army is utterly disorgan- 
ized... in many places mutinous and disbanding. ... We are not 
prepared for any important expedition out of the State; it would im- 
peril the safety of Missouri. Wait till we are ready. The ‘on to Rich- 
mond’ policy here will produce another Bull Run disaster. You may 
rely on this.” This is evidently a telegram in answer to McClellan’s call 
for information as to gunboats and also respecting the two divisions 
promised to Buell from Missouri, November 25. Halleck’s picture of 
affairs would seem to put on Buell the entire movement against the Con- 
federate front, or a change in the plan. 

Halleck wrote to McClellan, December 6, giving in detail the condition . 
of the army in Missouri: “This, General, is no army but rather a military 
rabble. ... Your telegram of last evening indicates your intention to 
withdraw also a portion of the troops from Missouri. I assure you, Gen- 
eral, this cannot be done with safety at present. Some weeks hence I hope 
to have a large disposable force for other points, but now, destitute as we are 
of arms, organization and discipline, it seems to me madness to remove any 
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of our troops from this State.” The co-operation does not yet look prom- 
ising. Buell wrote to McClellan, December 8: “I have received your let- 
ter of (November 29) and thank you cordially for it. Such encouragement 
would make a good lieutenant of almost any man. ... I shall work very 
hard not to disappoint your confidence altogether. ... The other night 
a party came within 10 miles of us and burned a small bridge over Bacon 
Creek, which must be repaired inthree or four days, and I discovered that 
they designed to destroy the piers of the Green River bridge, the rebuild 
ing of which is to be commenced in a few days. That would have embar- 
rassed my prospective movements, and so I have had to put aside the 
inertion which I was anxious to pursue for the present.” 

Johnston wrote, December 8, to Secretary of War at Richmond: “.. . 
Our returns at this place show a force of between 18,000 and 19,000, of which 
about 5,000 are sick (about 3,000 at Nashville), and our effective force under 
13,000 men... . On the night of the 6th, Captain Morgan . . . burned 
the railroad bridge over Bacon Creek (recently constructed by the enemy) 
six miles in advance of the enemy’s advance force.” Buell to McClellan, 
December 10: “. . . The organization of the division at Lebanon has been 
made with special reference to the object which you have so much at heart” 
(see letter of December 3), “though fortunately it is one which suits any 
contingencies that can arise. .. . When the preparation of that division 
is complete, which I hope will be very soon, if I then see reasons why it 
should be merged into the general line of operations I will give you the 
reasons, and you shall be the judge of them, and if you do not see force in 
them, I assure you I will pursue your views with as much zeal and hope- 
fulness, and perhaps more energy than if I entirely concurred in them. 
... And now for the other side of the field. ... I do not know well 
—scarcely at all the description and capacity of the gunboats and trans- 
ports that are to be used, and I do not know anything about the quality of 
the troops and officers. .. . The object is... by demonstrations and 
maneuvering to prevent the enemy from concentrating his scattered forces. 
In doing this it must be expected there will be some fighting; it may be 
pretty good fighting. I suppose that 10,000 men with two batteries would 
not be too great an estimate for each of the rivers if the enemy should do 
all he probably can do. . . . The expeditions should go as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the nearest point to where the road crosses the peninsula; that is, 
to Dover and Fort Henry. And the first thing to be done is to destroy 
the bridges and ferries; then act momentarily on the defensive unless the 
weakness of the enemy or a trepidation in his force should give a good 
opportunity to attack. I think the first serious opposition will be found at 
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Fort Henry and at an island battery four or five miles below Dover. . . 
It would probably be necessary to stop there. Fort Henry is said by ci- 
vilians to be strong. ... There have been some 7,000 troops there—we 
will probably find that number there. It is about six miles below the rail- 
road bridge. I should not expect to meet any considerable force at Dover, 
but perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 at Clarksville, where they are fortifying. If 
they succeed in getting out of Bowling Green, which I believe they will try 
to do as soon as they see us advancing, unless their force and armament are 
increased, of course the number at Clarksville may be expected to be 
greater. The demonstration on Columbus and the Mississippi should at 
least be on such a scale that it can be converted into a real attack if they 
destroy anything; better still if it can attack in any event.... P.S. It 
will seem rather wordy for me to say that early action is of the greatest 
importance when I am myself unable to appoint a day, dut not a day 
should be lost.” 

The “ P. S.” was evidently intended to cause orders to be given to Hal- 
leck. McClellan to Halleck, December 10: “. .. I am obliged to you 
for the spirit of frankness in which it is written.” (Halleck’s letter of 
December 6): “... If you had informed me that you had any available 
troops J intended to propose to you a movement in concert with Buell. 
His project, though very important, must either be deferred or be carried 
out in some other way. I have no intention of stripping you of troops 
when you cannot spare them. ... Iam sorry to learn the very disorgan- 
ized condition of the troops. ... Can you yet form any idea of the time 
necessary to prepare an expedition against Columbus, or one up the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee Rivers in connection with Buell’s movements?” 
Up to December Io, there has evidently been no expression of opinions 
between McClellan and Halleck as to co-operation with Buell, or as to 
Halleck’s plans in Kentucky. This was deemed vital by Buell before he 
could make a move even toward east Tennessee. 

Halleck has given a general denial of ability to operate out of Missouri, 
and McClellan in this letter gives a pretty good idea of the kind of co- 
operation Buell and himself have decided to be necessary. Halleck to 
McClellan, December 16: “ Your letter of the roth is received, and I am 
much gratified with its contents. I was satisfied that the orders which I 
had previously received had been issued without your knowledge, or upon 
a misconception of the condition of the troops in this Department.” 

Then follows a general report of operations in Missouri, which could 
hardly be carried out with a military or mutinous rabble. December 17: 
Halleck to Curtis at St. Louis—‘ You will immediately detail 1,100 or 
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1,200 unarmed men from Benton Barracks to hold themselves in readiness 
for service down the river on the gunboats. By order of General McClel- 
lan.” 

This looks like preparation fora flotilla expedition! Halleck to McClel- 
lan, December 19: ‘I am progressing slowly with the reorganization of 
the forces here. It isa most difficult task, increased by the injudicious 
orders of the War Department. ... Those at a distance... should 
not be hasty in judging my conduct, and, above all, they should not em- 
barrass me by unnecessary interference. This I know very well you will 
not do . . . I shall obey all orders sent to me.” ... Buell reports to the 
adjutant-general of the army, December 23, that he has 70,000 men in 
his command, 57,000 for duty. He says; “ The plan which I propose for 
the troops here is one of defense on the East and of invasion on the South. 
For the latter I think it will not be necessary for me to do more than sug- 
gest that the force ought to be increased rather than diminished. How- 
ever a timely and efficient co-operation from other quarters will materially 
affect this question. For the former” (that is the defensive portion) “I do 
not think a large force necessary.” The natural reading of this letter would 
be that a campaign into east Tennessee was not in Buell’s mind at this time. 
This is corroborated by his later movements, some of which, however, were 
precipitated by events not controlled by himself. Halleck to McClellan, De- 
cember 26: “... If I receive arms in time to carry out my present plans 
in Missouri, I think I shall be able to strongly re-enforce Cairo and Padu- 
cah for ulterior operations by the early part of February.” McClellan to 
Buell, December 29: “Johnson and Maynard, &c., are again becoming frantic 
and have President Lincoln’s sympathy excited. Political considerations 
would make it advisable to get the arms and troops into eastern Tennessee 
at a very early day; you are however the best judge. Can you tell me 
about when and in what force you will be in eastern Tennessee? ... I 
will write you fully as soon as I am well enough.” Buell to McClellan, 
December 29: “ ... 1 have this moment received your dispatch. I in- 
tend a column of 12,000 men with three batteries for east Tennessee, but 
as I have telegraphed you it is impossible to fix a time for it to be there, 
so much depends on the circumstances which may arise in the meantime. 
My unavoidable advance to Green River has thoroughly startled the enemy, 
and he is strengthening himself in men and positions rapidly. C.F. Smith 
telegraphs me that two brigades with twelve guns, say 6,000 men, were 
ordered from Camp Beauregard to be at Bowling Green yesterday, and I 
have information that Floyd’s division, say 6,000, arrived last Thursday. I 
have information also of the arrival of 10,000 men from Mississippi; but 
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they may be those that Smith tells me of, though my information is that 
they came through Nashville, which would make it somewhat doubtful. 
At all events there are doubtless 30,000 men now at Bowling Green; and 
unless checked by strong demonstrations and attacks on Columbus and the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers the number can easily be increased to 
50,000 or even 60,000 before I can get there. These facts make the co- 
operation I have in former letters mentioned as important guzte essential 
now to any great success. It is quite essential, too, that the success should 
be speedy, or otherwise the enemy will be so strong in western Tennessee 
and Kentucky, from Bowling Green to Columbus, as to increase our work 
vastly. It is my conviction that all the force that can possibly be collected 
should be brought to bear on that front of which Columbus and Bowling 
Green may be said to be the flanks. The center, that is, the Cumberland 
and Tennessee where the railroad crosses them, is now the most vulnerable 
point. J regard it as the most important strategical point in the whole field 
of operations. The possession of it secures their force and gives access 
through the two rivers to the very center of their power. While they hold 
it at least two-thirds of the whole force on that front may safely be con- 
sidered available for any one point that is threatened. This I am satisfied 
you have seen, and that you perceive the importance of co-operation 
against the center and flanks. The movement on east Tennessee attacks 
their rear, and if properly supported promises great results.... In any 
event I must tell you what I have been unwilling to do all along, that you 
will require more troops in Kentucky. Don’t acknowledge this, however, 
but act on it.... McCook telegraphs me he is threatened by a strong 
force.” 

McClellan and Buell have discussed this question thoroughly and Mc- 
Clellan has entirely adopted the views of Buell about the co-operation, and 
has gone so far as to indicate that the flotilla expeditions shall be, as they 
should, under Buell’s command. McClellan has mildly suggested to Halleck 
that he would like his co-operation with Buell, to which Halleck has re- 
sponded, “ impossible for six weeks!” McClellan has gone so far as to 
indicate the idea of the expeditions up the rivers, asking Halleck as to the 
time it would take to get them reidy. There has been between McClellan 
and Halleck, however, a thorough want of interchange of opinions with 
reference to the campaign in Kentucky. McClellan has asked for informa- 
tion as to number and condition of gunboats, and that, in connection with 
questions to Halleck about the time necessary to arrange flotilla expedi- 
tions, would have induced a duller man than Halleck to see that the 
probability was that such an expedition would not be under his command, 
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though within his territory. These facts must be borne in mind to read 
properly the future movements. Buell, now thinking that the force in his 
front is getting so large that it may assume the offensive, or at least paralyze 
his movements, cries aloud for co-operation, speedy co-operation, at the 
flanks and center of the enemy’s front, and also asks for more troops. On 
the 7th of December, Buell, to protect the Green River: bridge, moved a 
brigade there, and the whole division is moved there by the 17th, with a 
division at Bacon Creek some ten miles behind to support it, and Buell 
reports no other movement up to that time. On the other side, on the 
16th of December, Johnston reported his force augmented by the arrival of 
2,000 sixty days’ men from Mississippi, making his effective force at and 
near Bowling Green 15,500 men, and said, “there are now organizing in 
the vicinity of Nashville about seven regiments ready to take the field, but 
some delay will occur in arming them on account of the condition of the 
arms which have been collected in the country” (t. e., shot-guns, hunting rifles, 
etc.). “I will send him all the gunsmiths I can find in our ranks.” On the 
18th of December, Johnston, doubtless hearing of the division ordered for- 
ward to protect the Green River bridge, reassumed command of the army 
at Bowling Green, and telegraphed to Polk at Columbus, “ send to this place 
5,000 of your best infantry by rail direct,” to which Polk replied, ‘I have 
barely 12,000 men at this post. I have been working day and night to put 
it in a condition to enable me to hold it against the heavy force now con- 
centrated at Cairo and threatening to attack me in the next few days. I 
have information to that effect just from Cairo within the last hour. I was 
on the eve of calling upon you to send me 3,000 men immediately to en- 
able me to hold my position ; . . . to send the force ordered would be to 
sacrifice this command and to throw open the valley of the Mississippi. 
Pillow, Cheatham and McCown are all present and unite with me in this 
opinion.” To which Johnston replied on the tIgth, revoking the order. 
We know the little danger existing of an attack on Columbus. December 
22, Grant reported, from a rebel deserter, that the “ militia from Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana are flowing into Columbus by every boat and every 
train. They are armed with muskets, shot-guns and ordinary rifles.” On 
December 20, Johnston telegraphed to Richmond, “ The enemy are crossing 
Green River at many points in overwhelming numbers. Their bridges are 
laid. I cannot meet them with more than 10,000 men between Green River 
and Nashville. Can Floyd be sent on here? Answer by telegraph.” The 
reply on the same day was: “ Floyd's command will reach you by Christmas, 
but there are only about 2,500 men left in it. The southern troops were 
sent to General Lee at Charleston, where the enemy are moving in heavy 
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force.” December 21, Johnston, in a letter to the Secretary of War, indicates 
the movements he will make on the following day to prevent the turning 
of his right by the way of the turnpike from Glasgow to Gallatin. He 
leaves a garrison of 4,160 men in Bowling Green, and places the two divisions, 
comprising the Central Army of Kentucky, across the turnpike and behind 
the Barren River and one of its tributaries. The only maneuvering in 
the Department of the Ohio is in the vicinity of Somerset, where a force 
under Zollicoffer at Mill Springs had been the cause of much anxiety and no 
little telegraphing on account of his supposed offensive intentions. With 
reference to that, General G. B. Crittenden, in command at Knoxville, 
reported to the adjutant-general at Richmond, December 16, that “ Zol- 
licoffer was threatened by a much superior force in front and one nearly 
equal on his left flank. He has been ordered by me to recross the river.” 
Artillery and 800 muskets were asked for. Secretary of War, at Richmond, 
to Johnston, December 22: “. . . I have not unfortunately another musket 
tosend you. ... Wemust put our trust in our just cause and such means 
as we have in hand.” On December 24, Johnston wrote from Bowling 
Green to the Governor of Mississippi for aid, saying: “. . . The enemy will 
energetically push towards Nashville the heavy masses of troops now as- 
sembled between Louisville and this place.... Barren River, as a line 
of defense, though strong, requires a large force to defend it. There 
is no equally defensible position . . . between the Barren and the Cum- 
berland at Nashville, so that this place cannot be abandoned without 
exposing Tennessee and giving vastly the vantage-ground to the enemy 
... they have managed... to concentrate a force in front of... 
me which I believe will number 75,000. To maintain my position I 
have only about 17,000 men in this neighborhood. It is impossible for 
me to obtain additions to my strength from Columbus... . General 
Zollicoffer cannot join me as he guards the Cumberland and prevents the 
invasion and possible revolt of east Tennessee. With 10,000 or 15,000 
more brave men I could attack the enemy and not from a disparity of 
force be compelled to await it; it seems to me that . . . victory would 
be certain... . . A decisive battle will probably be fought on this line, 
and a company on that day will be more than a regiment next year.” 
December 24, Polk telegraphed to Johnston: “Do you still want sup- 
port?” Johnston replied to Polk, same day, “ Yes, 10,000 or more if possi- 
ble without delay of a day.” Polk again to Johnston, same day, informs 
that he sends command of infantry 5,000 strong, replacing forces by sixty 
days’ men from Mississippi. Retains cavalry and artillery, supposing they 
are not wanted. Johnston’s adjutant-general to Polk, same day, told him 
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to “ . . . Send the troops first,” wagons after, also send artillery if it could 
be spared. 

These are the men mentioned by C. F. Smith to Buell, December 20, 
as from Camp Beauregard, December 25; Johnston to secretary of war, 
“Let nothing prevent Floyd’s brigade from coming here immediately.” 
The same day Johnston made a long report to the secretary of war, giv- 
ing the positions of Buell’s troops and his own, saying, “If Floyd’s brigade 
from Virginia and Bowen's division en route from Columbus reach me 
here as I expect in a few days they ” (the enemy) “ will be compelled to at- 
tack me here. With my force thus considerably increased I do not think 
they will attempt to turn my position. ... The sixty days’ State troops 
of Mississippi are stationed here, my whole force amounting to 17,000 men. 
Exclusive of this force was a brigade at Hopkinsville, to prevent or give 
notice of a move from the lower Green River country on Clarksville, in 
Tennessee. He has posted his “inadequate force in such a manner as to 
hold the enemy in check, guard the frontier and hold the Barren till the 
winter terminates the campaign, or if any fault in their movements is com- 
mitted or his lines become exposed when his force is developed to attack 
him as opportunity offers... . The contest here must be relinquished 
for the winter by the enemy or a decisive blow soon struck; to make the 
latter is their true policy.” 

It may not be deemed amiss to call attention to the movement Johnston 
made at the time when he supposed the advance of the division to protect 
the railroad bridge at Green River indicated the opening of the campaign. 
He at once threw out a brigade upon the railroad at a good strategic point 
within about fifteen miles of Buell’s advance post, and brought his cavalry 
pickets at once up to the pickets of Buell. His cavalry scouts were then 
thrown out to cover all approaches from the east and west on Bowling 
Green and Glasgow. One skillful in the use of the small sword knows that 
in a duel his life depends upon his keeping up the touch of his adversary’s 
blade, and the same principle holds with hostile forces in dangerous prox- 
imity. On this Johnston acted, and when he thought a forward movement 
on the part of Buell was imminent, he advanced troops to keep himself in 
contact with Buell, and in that way he was sure to give himself time to 
select and occupy his chosen field for battle. During this time the Con- 
federate troops were suffering for want of pay, and much dissatisfaction 
existed on that account. The only funds to meet the expenses for rations, 
etc., were the Confederate notes, and many hesitated to take them in pay- 
ment for beef'and grain. Judah P. Benjamin, their secretary of war, solved 
this question in a logical way in a letter of December 26, to Johnston: “ This 
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is a war for national existence, and the army must be fed, and it is impossible 
to pay for its food otherwise than in our national currency. The friends to 
our cause will not refuse to take it. All others are enemies, and we have 
a right, under the laws of war, to lay a contribution upon our enemies.” 
Four days later, December 30, Johnston, to Secretary of War, said: “... 
The troops from Columbus are beginning to arrive . . . total aggregate, 
2,099. My force is about 19,000 of all arms.” ‘The abstract from consoli- 
dated report gives, December 31, at Bowling Green: infantry, 19,277; cav- 
alry, 1,837; artillery, 1,139; total, 22,253. 

With the ending of the year 1861, as it so happened, a new phase was 
presented by the sickness of the general-in-chief at Washington. The 
President wrote to Halleck, December 31: “General McClellan is sick. Are 
General Buell and yourself in concert? When he moves on Bowling Green, 
what hinders it being re-enforced from Columbus? A simultaneous move. 
ment by you on Columbus might prevent it.” The President telegraphed 
the next day to Buell, January 1, 1862: “General McClellan should not yet 
be disturbed with business. I think you better get in concert with General 
Halleck at once. I write youto-night. I also telegraph and write Halleck.” 

Buell replied to the President, January 1: “ There is no arrangement 
between General Halleck and myself. I have been informed by General Mc- 
Clellan that he would make suitable disposition for concerted action. There 
is nothing to prevent Bowling Green being re-enforced from Columbus, if a 
military force is not brought to bear on the latter place.” The President 
telegraphed to Halleck, January 1: “General McClellan should not be dis- 
turbed with business. I think General Buell and yourself should be in 
communication and concert at once. I write to you to-night and also tele- 
graph and write him.” Buell telegraphed to the President, January 1, 11 
P.M.: “I have already telegraphed General Halleck with a view to arranging 
a concert of action between us and am momentarily expecting his answer.” 
Halleck replied to the President, January 1 : “I have never received a word 
from General Buell. I am not ready to co-operate with him. Hope to do so 
in a few weeks. Have written fully on this subject to General McClellan. 
Too much haste will ruin everything.” Halleck replied to Buell, January 
2: “I have had no instructions respecting co-operation. All my available 
troops are in the field except those at Cairo and Paducah, which are barely 
sufficient to threaten Columbus, etc. A few weeks hence I hope to be able 
to render you very material assistance, but now a withdrawal of my troops 
from this State is almost impossible. Write me fully. That is, tell me 
everything you propose to do.” The President wrote to Halleck January 
1 (the letter mentioned in telegram of same date): “General McClellan is 
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not dangerously ill as I hope, but would better not be disturbed with busi- 
ness. I am very anxious that, in case of Buell’s moving toward Nashville, 
the enemy shall not be greatly re-enforced, and I think there is danger he 
will be from Columbus. It seems to me that a real or feigned attack upon 
Columbus from up-river at the same time would either prevent this or 
compensate for it by throwing Columbus into our hands. I wrote Buell 
a letter similar to this, meaning that he and you shall communicate and 
act in concert, unless it be your judgment and his that there is no neces- 
sity for it. You and he will understand much better than I how to do it. 
Please do not lose time in this matter.” 

I should say that this was among the darkest hours for our country during 
the war. The General-in-chief stricken down wifh fever, and incapacitated 
for duty, the central part of Kentucky overrun by plunderers and held 
with determination by a strong man at Bowling Green, and east Tennessee 
harried almost beyond the powers of description. The President, whose 
good common sense intuitively struck at the root of the military question, 
knowing his power, but fearing to rely upon his own judgment as to 
military operations in such a crisis, almost pleading with the two com- 
manders who controlled such large armies, and being unable to get them to 
unite for the common good on some plan acceptable to both. The two 
together had in Kentucky actually and virtually nearly three times the 
force opposed to them. Their troops were well armed, well fed, and well 
clothed, and with the Confederates all this was reversed. . . . McClellan 
and Buell had agreed as to what should be done, but the proper orders to 
Halleck had not been given. McClellan had called upon Halleck for infor- 
mation, and expressed his views as to the importance of co-operation with 
Buell; yet to the President’s letter and telegram Halleck responded: “I 
am not ready to co-operate. Too much haste will ruin everything.” Thus 
all movements must await Halleck’s pleasure. In the foregoing dispatches 
between Halleck and Buell there is not even a pretense to an effort to put 
themselves “in communication and concert,” no effort at an interchange 
of opinions, no attempt to do that which the President requested and 
the cause demanded. The co-operation was flatly refused by Halleck, and 
there was no superior to take the proper action. 

January 6, Halleck replied to the President’s letter of January 1: “... 
On receiving your telegram I immediately communicated with Buell, and 
have since sent him all the information I could obtain of the enemy’s 
movements about Columbus and Camp Beauregard.” (The information 
given by Halleck to Buell was this: General C. F. Smith wrote to General 
Cullum, January 2, 1862: “ A reconnoisance to within a few miles of Camp 
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Beauregard shows that the troops that left for Bowling Green have been 
replaced by two months’ men from Mississippi. Pillow’s division ordered 
to Bowling Green but returned and go into winter quarters.” Cullum re- 
ported it to Buell, January 4, saying: “I have no other information than 
that sent, which was in the exact words received. General Smith can per- 
haps give you more particulars”), “They have about 22,000 men at 
Columbus, and the place is strongly fortified. I have at Cairo, Fort Holt, 
and Paducah only about 15,000 men, which after leaving guards at these 
places would give me but little over 10,000 men with which to assist Buell. 
It would be madness to attempt anything serious with such a force, and I 
cannot at the present withdraw any from Missouri without risking the loss 
of this State. . . . I know nothing of General Buell’s intended operations, 
never having received any information in regard to the general plan of 
campaign. If it be intended that his column shall move on Bowling Green 
while another moves from Cairo or Paducah on Columbus or Camp 
Beauregard, it will be a repetition of the same strategic error which pro- 
duced the disaster of Bull Run. To operate on exterior lines against an 
enemy occupying a central position will fail, as it always has failed in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. It is condemned by every military 
authority I have ever read. Buell’s army and the forces at Paducah occupy 
precisely the same position in relation to each other and the enemy as did 
the armies of McDowell and Patterson before the battle of Bull Run.” 

In connection with the above the facts are, that Grant reported for 
December over 14,000 and C. F. Smith had over 6,000 at Paducah ; that the 
President suggested a real or feigned attack ; that Halleck’s monthly report 
shows that at that time he had present for duty over 91,000 soldiers under 
his command, and the whole organized Confederate force against which he 
was operating in Missouri did not amount to 20,000 shoeless and half-armed 
‘men; and that the President had informed him of all that was necessary 
to know, viz.: that the intended move was against Bowling Green toward 
Nashville. 

On this letter is the following pathetic indorsement by the President : 
“The within is a copy of a letter just received from General Halleck. It 
is exceedingly discouraging. Here as everywhere else nothing can be 


done.” 














THE FALLACY OF 1787 

On the 25th of May, 1787, a Convention met at Philadelphia, and 
proceeded to consider the subject for which it had assembled. At that 
period, and long after, States, independent communities, masters of them- 
selves, entitled to withdraw the delegation of their sovereignty from the 
union then existing, were supposed to be there represented. The constant 
assertion of such a right in the Convention, and its action in providing that 
nine States might make a government, separate from the other four, seem 
to justify the supposition. Respect for a contrary opinion now dominant, 
requires that the reasoning which has corrected the former misconception, 
should be stated in its own language; the subtility of the argument might 
escape in any attempt to condense it. 

‘“‘Our States have neither more nor less power than that. reserved to 
them in the Union by the Constitution, no one of them having ever 
been a State out of the Union: The original ones passed into the Union 
even before they cast off their British Colonial dependence. The new ones 
came into the Union from a condition of dependence except Texas, and 
even Texas in its temporary independence was never designated a State. 
The new ones only took the designation of State on coming into the 
Union, while the name was first adopted by the old ones by and in the 
‘ Declaration of Independence. The ‘ United Colonies’ were declared to be 
‘free and independent States,’ but even then, the object plainly was not to 
declare their independence of one another, or of the Union, but directly 
the contrary, as their mutual pledge, and their mutual action before, at the 
time, and afterward abundantly show. The express plighting of faith by 
each and all of the original thirteen, in the Articles of Confederation two 
years later, that the Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. The 
States have their status in the Union, and they have no other legal status. 
Originally some dependent colonies made the Union, and in turn the 
Union threw off their dependence for them, and made them States, such as 
they are. Not one of them had a State Constitution independent of the 
Union.” 

In the debate of the colonies with Great Britain, Johnson had de- 
fined Colonies to be mere extensions or processes of Empire. By substi- 
tuting States for Colonies and Union for Empire history will be found 
repeating itself. New Jersey, long refusing to accede to the Articles of 
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Confederation, Maryland delaying till 1781, the separate independence of 
each State name by name extorted from Great Britain in the treaty of 
peace, Rhode Island and North Carolina out of the Union after the Con- 
stitution governed eleven States, are facts which would seem to militate 
against the later theory, did not the ve vciis, apply equally to reasoning, 
asto man. To understand the debates in the Convention the relative strength 
of the States must be kept in mind. Virginia was the most populous, but 
half of her inhabitants were negro slaves. Massachusetts was the most 
powerful, having nearly four hundred thousand inhabitants, mostly white. 
Pennsylvania followed closely in numbers and wealth. Thethree contained 
forty-two ninetieths of the population of the United States. So far, in every 
form of Union, they had each but a single vote. They were naturally and 
reasonably desirous of greater weight in a new system, if one could be 
obtained, or in some modification of the existing one, which would effect 
their object. There was no indisposition on the part of the other States to 
concede to them an increase of power. How much, was the cardinal point 
which had to be settled, before the machinery of a government could 
eccupy much attention. Business was opened by the submission of “‘ The 
Virginia plan,” which was made the basis of debate; those of Pinckney, 
more coincident with that adopted, than any other, of Hamilton, and of 
Patterson, need not be detailed. They were not without influence upon 
individuals and committees, for it is apparent that in this, as in all other 
conventions and legislative bodies, much of the heaviest work was done by 
members who made few speeches, and in committees which have left no 
record of their labors but their reports. 


Virginia Plan 

1 Resolved, that the Articles of Confederation ought to be so corrected and enlarged 
as to accomplish the objects proposed by their institution namely common defence, 
security of liberty, and general welfare. 

2 Resolved, therefore that the rights of suffrage in the national legislature ought to 
be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the number of five inhabitants accord- 
ing as the one or the other rule may seem best in different cases. 

3 Resolved, that the national legislature ought to consist of two branches. 

4 Resolved, that the members of the first branch of the national legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several states every —— for the term of to be of the 
age of years at least: to receive liberal stipends by which they may be compensated 
for the devotion of their time to the public service, to be ineligible to any office established 
by a particular State or under the authority of the United States except those peculiarly 
belonging to the functions of the first branch during the term of service and for the space 
of after its expiration to be incapable of re-election for the space of after the 
expiration of their term of service and to be subject to recall. 
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5 Resolved, that the members of the second branch of the national legislature ought 
to be elected by those of the first out of a proper number of persons nominated by the in- 
dividual legislatures: to be of the age of —— years at least to hold their offices for a term 
sufficient to insure their independency, to receive liberal stipends, by which they may be 
compensated for the devotion of their time to the public service : and to be ineligible to 
any office established by a particular state, or under the authority of the United States 
except those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the second branch during the term of 
service and for the space of after the expiration thereof. 

6 Resolved, that each branch ought to possess the right of originating acts, that the 
national legislature ought to be empowered to enjoy the legislative rights vested in Con- 
gress by the Confederation, and moreover to legislate in all cases to which the separate 
states are incompetent, or in which the harmony of the United States may be interrupted 
by the exercises of individual legislation, to negative all laws passed by the several states 
contravening in the opinion of the national legislature the Articles of Union or any treaty 
subsisting under the authority of the Union : and to call forth the force of the Union 
against any member of the Union failing to fulfill its duty under the articles thereof. 

7 Resolved, that a national executive be instituted : to be chosen by the national legis- 
lature for the term of to receive punctually at stated times a fixed compensation for 
the services rendered, in which no increase or diminution shall be made so as to affect 
the magistracy existing at the time of increase or diminution and to be ineligible a second 
time: and that beside a general authority to execute the national it ought to enjoy the 
executive rights vested in Congress by the Confederation. 

8 Resolved, that the Executive and a convenient number of the national Judiciary 
ought to compose a council of revision, with authority to examine every act of the national 
legislature before it shall operate and every act of a particular legislature before a negative 
thereon shall be final: and that the dissent of the said council shall amount to a rejection 
unless the act of the national legislature shall be again passed, or that of a particular 
legislature be again negatived by of the members of each branch, 

9 Resolved, that a national Judiciary be established: to consist of one or more 
supreme tribunals: to be chosen by the national legislature: to hold their offices during 
good behavior, to receive punctually at stated times fixed compensation for their services, 
in which no increase or diminution shall be made so as to‘affect the persons actually in 
office at the time of such increase or diminution. That the jurisdiction of the inferior 
tribunal shall be to hear and determine in the first instance and of the superior tribunal 
to hear and determine in the dernier resort all piracies and felonies on the high seas, cap- 
tures from an enemy cases in which foreigners or citizens of other states applying to such 
jurisdiction may be interested or which respect the collection of the national revenue, im- 
peachments of any national officers and questions: which may involve the national peace 
and harmony. 

10 Resolved, that provision ought to be made for the admission of states lawfully 
arising within the limits of the United States whether from a voluntary junction of terri- 
tory, or otherwise with the consent of a number of voices in the national legislature less 
than the whole. 

11 Resolved, that a republican government and the territory of each state except in 
the instance of a voluntary junction of government and territory ought to be guaranteed 
by the United States to each state. 

12 Resolved, that provision ought to be made for the continuance of Congress and 
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their authorities and privileges until a given day after the reform of the Articles of Union 
shall be adopted and for the completion of all their engagements, 

13 Resolved, that provision ought to be made for the amendment of the Articles of 
Union whenever it shall seem necessary: and that the assent of the national legislature 
ought not to be required thereto. 

14 Resolved, that the legislative executive and judiciary powers, within the several 
states, ought to be bound by oath to support the Articles of Union. 

15 Resolved, that the amendments which shall be offered to the Confederation by the 
Convention ought at a proper time or times after the approbation of Congress to be sub- 
mitted to an assembly or assemblies of representatives recommended by the several legis- 
latures to be expressly chosen by the people to consider and decide thereon. 


No sooner were the Virginia resolutions before the house, than Ran- 
dolph, who had introduced them, moved that. the consideration of the first 
be postponed, and that in its place three new propositions be debated. 


Ist That an Union of states merely federal, will not accomplish the objects proposed 
by the Articles of Confederation, namely common defence, security of liberty, and general 
welfare. 

2d That no treaty, or treaties, among the whole, or part of the states as individual 
sovereignties would be sufficient. 

3d That a national government ought to be established consisting of a supreme legis- 
lature, executive and judiciary. 


Gouverneur Morris (Pennsylvania), who had suggested the supersedure 
of the first resolution of the Virginia plan, by the new propositions, ex- 
plained to the Convention the distinction between a federal, and a 
national supreme government ; the former being a mere compact, resting 
on the good faith of the parties; the latter having a complete and compul- 
sive operation. The Convention refused to consider the first two, and 
adopted the latter. Then, turning to the Virginia plan, it postponed the 
second resolution, and carried the third, and so much of the fourth, as made 
a popular vote applicable to the elections for the first branch of a contem- 
plated legislature. Upon the fifth resolution, the smaller Northern States 
stopped. They were willing to give the larger States additional power, 
because additional power was equitable, but when the larger States sought 
at once to be States, and the nation, enabled to exact and to refuse good 
faith, they saw clearly the intended dominion, a domination of the most 
offensive kind, of State over State. Therefore they said, States in a 
Union, is an idea not only familiar, but intelligible. States in a nation, 
that is, States in a State, is a contradiction in terms. You want a nation; 
we do not, but we will gratify you. Open the map, divide the territory 
into thirteen districts as equal as possible, and your scheme is feasible and 
acceptable, for a nation has counties, a Union has States. Choose. To 
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Wilson, who was perpetually urging, “We come here to make a govern- 
ment for men, not for imaginary beings—States,” they said, ‘“‘ Why, then, 
should there be the State of Pennsylvania?” To Madison and Randolph, 
“ A Virginia would be an anomaly.” To King and Gorham, “ The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts will be an impossible zmmpertum in imperio.” 
Either their proposition was too fair to be gainsaid, or their reasoning too 
just to be refuted, for the word “ National,” as characterizing the proposed 
system, was dropped without debate, and with universal assent, and is no- 
where to be found in the finished work of the Convention. Hamilton had 
indirectly, though undesignedly, contributed to a result opposite to his 
views. His intellect was too clear not to see that a Union, and a nation, 
were things as opposite as black and white. He was too fearless to con- 
ceal his convictions, and therefore proposed the abolition of States. 

“ By an abolition of the States, he meant that no boundary could be 
drawn between the national and the State legislatures, that the former 
must, therefore, have indefinite authority. If it were limited at all, the 
rivalship of the States must gradually subvert it. Even as corporations, 
the extent of some of them, as Virginia, Massachusetts, etc., would be for- 
midable. As States, he thought they ought to be abolished.” Wilson did 
not wish that fate for Pennsylvania, nor King for Massachusetts, nor Madi- 
son for Virginia, nor Butler for South Carolina, and brought squarely up 
to decide whether they would retain States and maintain the federal prin- 
ciple, or extinguish the States, and essay the national principle, their 
choice was made at once. Why they who were willing to form units of a 
nation, if the States were divided into districts, were unwilling to form 
parts of a nation if the States were to be retained, is easily seen. Every 
State has at least some of the instincts and characteristics of a nation. It 
must have some interests, habits of life and thought, and association of ideas 
peculiar to itself, and is more sensitive to an injustice it suffers from than 
to an injustice it commits. Besides, in a State a minority not only does not 
count for, but counts against the opinion it holds. If a State has a mill- 
ion of voters, an excess on one side of five hundred, carries the million, 
and may balance an excess of five hundred thousand, in some other million. 
That is the disadvantage of the federal plan, which the smaller States 
were willing to risk, if the benefit of the federal plan accompanied it, the 
right of judgment as to a breach of faith, and of action upon the judgment; 
or, if they were satisfied, that with the disappearance of States, man should 
count for man, then, if an issue passed from words to blows, men would 
fight as they thought. 

Their resolve was expressed in language not to be misunderstood. 
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Ellsworth was sure, “that to the Eastward, Massachussetts was the only 
State that would listen to a proposition for excluding the States as equal 
political societies, from an equal vote in both branches; the others would 
risk every consequence, rather than part with so dear a right.” Bedford 
(Delaware) said, “the large States dare not dissolve the Confederation. If 
they do, the small ones will find some foreign ally of more honor and good 
faith to take them by the hand.” Patterson (New Jersey), would never con- 
federate upon the plan before the Committee, she would be swallowed up 
first.” Luther Martin (Maryland), “no modifications will reconcile the 
smaller States to any diminution of their equal sovereignty.” New York 
was suspected, unjustly, no doubt, of arming in view of possible con- 
tingencies. At this junction, Sherman interposed. “ We are now at a full 
stop; nobody, I suppose, means that we shall break up, without doing 
something, a committee is likely to hit upon some expedient.” As the 
Convention, withaut dissent, agreed with Gorham: “That the States, as 
now confederated, have no doubt a right to refuse to be consolidated, or 
to be formed into any new system,” a committee was appointed. It re- 
ported, July 5, the compromise, “That in the second branch each State 
shall have an equal vote.” On the 16th that part of the report was carried 
by the vote of five States, to four. Massachussetts being divided, did not 
count. New York, not present, was sure to be added to the majority, 
and New Hampshire, not yet represented, was equally to be relied on. 
The next day, Gouverneur Morris moved a reconsideration, which was not 
seconded, and the only question of principle which had divided the Con- 
vention was at rest. The wisdom of the decision became so apparent that, 
without an effort, it was placed in the Constitution beyond the power of 
amendment. Wilson and Madison were not only disappointed but dis- 
satisfied, and did not attempt to conceal their feelings. Wilson insisted 
that the minority had ruled the majority and did not yield to the distinc- 
tion between a majority not ruling, and being ruled, to which Ellsworth 
directed his attention. He had been equally insensible, when earlier in the 
debate Johnson pointed out “that controversy must be endless, while 
gentlemen differ in the grounds of their argument, those on one side con- 
sidering the States as districts of people composing one political society, 
those on the other, considering them as so many political societies. The 
fact is, that the States do exist as political societies.” 

Wilson, a very intelligent man, in one respect resembled John Adams, as 
Franklin described him. His fixed idea seemed to be, that if five men 
gathered together to discuss a proposed partnership, the right of three to 
fix the terms was one of the inherent, indisputable, and inalienable rights 
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of man. He was the successor of that Abbé who when a fact was ob- 
jected against his theory exclaimed, “So much the worse for the fact,” and 
the predecessor of those who contend that United States does not mean 
States united, and that Union does not spell Nation. Nothing in the de- 
bates arrests attention more than the absence of that which is now so 
strong, the sentiment of the Union. Gorham said that “the Eastern States 
had no motive for union but a commercial one. They were able to protect 
themselves, were not afraid of external danger, and did not need the aid of 
the Southern States.” Butler said, “the interests of the Eastern and 
Southern States were as different as those of Russia and Turkey.” Gouver- 
neur Morris, that “ such distinction is fictitious or real: if fictitious let us dis- 
miss it, and proceed with due confidence ; if it be real, instead of attempting 
to blend incompatible things, let us at once take a friendly leave of each 
other.” Ellsworth, that “ under a national government he should partici- 
pate in the national security, but that was all. He turned his eyes there- 
fore, for the preservation of his rights, to the State governments.” Wilson, 
“if the Confederacy should be dissolved, he hoped a majority, nay, a 
minority of States would unite for safety. He was anxious for uniting the 
States under one government.. He knew that there were respectable men 
who preferred three Confederacies, united by offensive and defensive 
alliances. Many things may be plausibly said, some things may be justly 
said, in favor of sucha project. He could not concur in it, but nothing 
could be so pernicious as bad first principles.” 

The delegates always spoke as business men, occupied upon a business 
matter, conscious that in this world nothing is given, and that everything, 
in some way or other, must be paid for. They knew that a partnership of 
the States for external defense, the protection of person and property from 
internal aggressions, and the care and conduct of interests which they had 
in common, was as desirable as it would be beneficial. To equalize the 
contribution of each State to a common fund was a subject upon which 
they differed widely, compromised, agreed, and wrote their agreement in 
(as they supposed) plain English. From the opening of the session to the 
close, no State made a claim of right to have, or to be, in a Union. Such 
a claim would have been preposterous in the face of the fact that the Con- 
vention was arranging to cut loose from the Articles of Confederation; 
because under those Articles, Rhode Island, which had refused to join in the 
Convention, as well as every other State, had the power to defeat any 
amendment. Nor doesit appear from any utterance that any action of the 
Convention was considered revolutionary. The right of each State to alter 
a form of government, or make a new one, was held settled international 
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law between the States. The foundation of the new system laid—and to lay 
it had occupied nearly one-third of the time the Convention sat—the super- 
structure was erected more rapidly, perhaps too rapidly ; a little of the ante- 
cedent tenacity of Madison would have been fortunate. The character of 
an Executive gave the Convention much trouble, and exhausted much time. 
Upon its nature, its functions, its power, the manner and the agency of 
election, opinions were widely divergent. As no advantage to any State 
was involved in any of the several modes suggested, received, reconsidered, 
rejected, restored, or modified, there was no heat in the discussion, and that 
finally adopted could only claim to be less open to objections than any 
other. The manner of election has been modified by amendment, and the 
agency apparently, but not fundamentally, superseded in practice. Al- 
though now the elector only registers the decision of a party convention, 
the office may, in contingencies not difficult to imagine, become of vital 
importance. Foreign influence upon the executive and the legislature was 
an object of dread at that period. With our experience, it seems to have 
been an apprehension almost silly. That foreign influence has affected the 
United States disastrously is true, but its action has not been upon off- 
cials, but upon masses. An English habit of political thought has per- 
meated many of the States, eating out, as a corrosive, American ideas; and 
that habit of thought, which may be excellent for England, is, or perhaps 
was, unsuited to the United States, because the basis of government in the 
two countries differs. ‘From causes which might be traced in the history 
and development of English society and government, the general habit and 
practice of the English mind is compromise. No idea is carried out to 
more than a small part of its legitimate consequences. Neither in the 
generality of our speculative thinkers, nor in the practice of the nation, are 
the principles which are professed ever thoroughly acted upon. 

Something always stops the application half-way. This national habit 
has consequences of very various character, of which the following is one. 
It is natural to minds governed by habit (which is the character of the 
English more than any other civilized people), that their tastes and incli- 
nations become accommodated to their habitual practice; and as in Eng- 
land no principle is ever fully carried out, discordance between principle 
and practice has come to be regarded not only as the natural, but as the de- 
sirable state. This is not an epigram or a paradox, but a sober description 
of the tone of sentiment commonly found in Englishmen. They never feel 
themselves safe unless they are living under the shadow of some conven- 
tional thing—some agreement to say one thing and mean another. The 
English are fond of boasting that they do not regard the theory, but only 
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the practice of instituiions; but their boast stops short of the truth. They 
actually prefer that their theory should be at variance with their practice. 
If any one proposed to them to convert their practice into a theory, he 
would be scouted. It appears to them to be unnatural and unsafe to do 
the thing they profess, or to profess the thing they do. A theory which 
purports to be the very thing intended to be acted on fills them with 
alarm. It seems to carry with it a boundless extent of unforeseen con- 
sequences.” 

The English are a great people —great because, no matter into how many 
sects and classes, or by what opinions divided, all worship pluck, and “are 
jealous of any attempt to exercise power over them not sanctioned by 
long usage and their own opinion of right, and fond of resisting author- 
ity when it steps over prescribed limits.’ The latter characteristics of 
Englishmen were the characteristics of the Colonists. Their quarrel with 
Great Britain was upon rights, and rights depended upon words. A claim 
to extend or vary in the slightest degree the received meaning of words is 
a claim to sport with rights. The first-enamed characteristic of English- 
men has made gradual but steady growth among the descendants of the 
Colonists, and must soon predominate in all, for if any may be allowed to 
slip a card with praise and profit, all must, in self defense, learn to be 
sharpers. The names now most revered are those of men who sought and 
found escape from the intention of the ideas of 1787, and from the literal 
meaning of the words in which those ideas were conveyed ; while the names 
of those who held that they were “the very things to be acted on” are 
passing into oblivion, if not into obloquy. The next question of some 
difficulty was the ratio of representation in the first branch. Population 
had been settled as the basis of it, but what constituted population? Two 
of the Southern States insisted that their slaves were population. Some 
of the other States contended that they were merely property. Mason, 
though Virginia would gain by treating them as population, held that it 
would be unfair to rate them as equal to white men. Gorham settled the 
contention. The Congress had rated them for purposes of taxation as 
three for five, and that seemed to him an equally fair proportion for the 
purpose of representation. When Massachusetts threw her weight into 
one of balanced scales the result was not doubtful, and the compromise 
she advocated was adopted. The next sharp discussion was upon the tax- 
ation of exports. 

It was claimed and opposed, with equal pertinacity, and was finally 
only settled by a bargain between some of the Northern and some of the 
Southern States, which embraced the importation of slaves, and navigation. 
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Virginia and Maryland were eager for a power in the federal government 
to forbid the importation of slaves. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia would not agree that such a provision should be included, agreeable 
as it might be to those States having a surplus of slaves which they were 
anxious to get rid of at an enhanced price. 

The bargain, as consummated, provided that slaves might be imported 
till 1808, that a duty might be imposed upon the importation, that exports 
should not be taxed, and that navigation acts might be passed by a major- 
ity. Inthe debate upon the importation of slaves, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania were warm, not merely enforcing the point, but discussing the moral 
and economical effects of slavery. North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia showed little heat. 

They saw, or thought they saw, that their interest required such a sup- 
ply of labor, and with the practice of the world, up to that period, favor- 
ing their views, would not accept the judgment of two other States as supe- 
riorto their own. They offered, however, to absolve the other States from 
any obligation to suppress insurrections, if scruple might thereby be ap- 
peased. 

Connecticut settled the dispute. Ellsworth said, “let the States import 
what they please. The morality and wisdom of slavery are considerations 
for the States themselves. The old Confederation had not meddled with 
this point, and I cannot see any greater necessity for bringing it within the 
policy of the new one.” Sherman reminded the Convention, “that the 
States were now in the possession of that right, and as the public good does 
not require it to be taken from them, it is best to leave the matter as we 
find it.” The next question—how many States should ratify before the 
new system could begin and exist—was settled without much discussion. 
Seven, eight, nine, and ten were proposed; nine found favor, no one claim- 
ing that any State owed ratification even as a matter of comity to the other 
States, much less of right. Wilson would have been satisfied with the assent 
of seven, and King, to prevent the possibility of misinterpretation, moved, 
and the motion was carried by nine States to one, that the words “ be- 
tween the said States” be added, “ after the ratifications of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the organizing this Constitution . . . so as to confine the 
operation of the government to the States ratifying it.” Such was the bar- 
gain which the people of each State, the then recognized source of power, 
was invited to accept under it. Besides the common profit of amore efficient 
government, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia would gain power ; 
New Hampshire, New York, Maryland, and Delaware would lose power ; 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and North Carolina would lose power, and gain 
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commercially ; Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Georgia would lose a 
little more than any of the others. 

Hamilton and Madison have been termed the architects of the Consti- 
tution. Upon that point Hamilton shall speak for himself. ‘ He had 
been restrained from entering into the discussions by his dislike of the 
scheme of government in general, but he meant to support the plan to 
be recommended, as better than nothing.” Madison had been overruled 
upon the principal points he favored. To those two, however, the Conven- 
tion is due; and, in addition, the very able advocacy of a compact which 
disappointed them, and the ratification of it by their respective States, ab- 
solutely, through their personal exertions. Though all the States aided 
in building, Connecticut was the architect. Her delegates were reasoners 
and debaters. They kept the Convention to the basis of facts, to its pur- 
pose, trade, to the certainty that no State would take glass beads for 
money, and that all must give to get. 

The mistake of the Convention—unless it be assumed that the right 
of secession was recognized as beyond doubt or dispute—the Fallacy of 
1787, consisted in not providing for the erection of tribunals pro re nata 
to pass upon the issues of good faith to be raised between State and 
State; for good faith is the life of any federal system. In the plan 
of Confederation prepared by Drayton, in 1778, the necessity was ap- 
preciated and the details were exhibited. The omission is the more 
remarkable, as the two latest, and comparatively recent, revolutions 
in England had turned on that very point, and had demonstrated the 
importance of an arbitrator upon such a subject. Ship-money was an 
undoubted prerogative of the Crown, but for a special purpose. The 
use of it for general taxation was the offense of Charles I. The dispens- 
ing power was an undoubted prerogative of the Crown; the use of it to 
circumvent law was the offense of James II. Using power under a Consti- 
tution for purposes not contemplated by a Constitution is a similar offense 
of a State against a State. The judiciary existing in a federal system, in 
such a case, not only must be incompetent, but ought to be; for these 
reasons: It is appointed by men who think one way, out of men who 
think the same way, and is therefore biased ; it is composed of lawyers, 
who, if saturated as they ought to be with English law, must have caught 
the mental twist of English judges, and will improve an opportunity to 
tinker a Constitution ; it cannot deal with motive or purpose, no matter how 
patent or avowed. Take protection. That may be wise or unwise in the 
abstract, it may be wise or unwise according to circumstances, it may or 
may not drain one State to enrich another, it may or may not be within 
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the delegated powers. Every man in the, United States may know, what 
none conceal, that the scope and object of an act is protection; every man 
must know that as protection is more complete revenue is less, Yet if the 
act purports to be for revenue, the lie excludes the judicial power. The 
United States and England had an issue; they referred it to arbitration, 
both were satisfied, and the world applauded, 

If that act was wise, how much more wise would it be for States in a 
Union to find an arbitrator. If either Congress or elections can decide 
rights, rights exist only in name. After the Electoral Commission, how can 
the necessity of such a tribunal be contested? Warned by the example of 
the United States, no confederation will hereafter be formed without some 
method of arbitration in which each party shall have an equal voice in the 
choice of arbitrators; or without a veto, or a stipulated right of secession. 
For judgment in cases of rights, lawyers are far from indispensable; their 
sense of honesty is not keener than that of other men, and the rule of 
right and wrong is so simple, that very ordinary intellects may be trusted 
to apply it. The Bank would never have troubled federal politics had 
such a tribunal existed. It would have ascertained that the Convention 
twice refused the power to incorporate, and it would not have been wiser 
than the Convention, It would, upon the Fugitive Slave law, have held 
with Sherman, that the public have no more to do with catching a slave 
than catching a horse. There would have been no antislavery agitation, 
for it would have pointed out the Constitutional means of terminating 
that relation—payment. Private property may be taken for public pur- 
poses, on payment. Upon protection, it would have inquired out of 
whose pocket came higher wages and increased value of property, 
and, if the answer had been out of the pockets of citizens, would have 
suggested that confiscation was the proper word. As no such tribunal 
was constituted, war at some time or other was inevitable. In such a 
war, by its defeat the South has made a great gain. It no longer holds 
a wolf by the ears. It is rid of slavery, which benefited the black and in- 
jured the white race. It could not get rid of slavery by payment, for that 
was beyond its means; nor by robbery, because that was beyond its 
strength. Let us believe that the gain has been universal, “ The good old 
rule, the simple plan,” which no political contrivance has more than 
temporarily superseded, is once more supreme, “ The King has come to 


his own again.” 
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In the usual enumeration of the New York Iroquois, the second nation 
in order of position was the Oneida or “ People of the Stone.” Less 
numerous than most of the others, they were not less warlike, and their 
position in the Revolution made them especially prominent in American 
history. An Oneida chief is conspicuous in Campbell's “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” and Skenandoah’s name will always be associated with that of 
the missionary Kirkland. Inthe annals of the Episcopal Church the Oneida 
mission formed a picturesque feature in this State, as it even now does in 
Wisconsin. 

The accounts of the villages of this nation are somewhat confused, and 
it would be a worthy work for some member of the Oneida Historical 
Society to locate these and describe the spots inhabited. Not having the 
requisite local knowledge nor full data on which to proceed, I can only 
state some facts bearing upon the subject. 

The accounts in Schoolcraft are vague and misleading, few as they are, 
though he seems to give Indian traditions with reasonable accuracy. One 
loses patience with his descriptions and location of sites, so little can be 
made of them, The general tradition, as recorded by him, is that two 
persons went out from the Onondagas and settled where the river leaves 
Oneida Lake. Becoming a tribe there, they removed to the mouth of 
Oncida Creck, at the east end of the lake, where they built a fort, traces of 
which are said still to exist. Thence they ascended the valley and dwelt 
on the hill in Stockbridge, where the Oneida Stone formerly rested. All 
this he supposes to have been long before the formation of the Iroquois 
League. Their fourth habitation, he says, was at the present Oneida Castle, 
and “at this place they lived and held their council-fire when the Dutch, 
in 1609, discovered and ascended the Hudson River.” His error will soon 
appear. 

Other traditions, as those related by Charlevoix and Colden, place the 
Iroquois first in Canada, and others still west of the Mississippi; but all 
derive the Oneidas from the Onondagas, of whom they were the “ Younger 
Brothers.” Still, an Oneida chief gave me a different arrangement, which 
might refer to some matters of ceremony rather than origin, or, more proba- 
bly, he may have misplaced the Onondagas and Oneidas. According to 
him, the Onondagas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras were brothers, and their 
council wampum was purple ; the Mohawks, Oneidas, and Senecas were also 
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brothers, and their council wampum was from one-half to one-third white. 
With other good authorities, L. H. Morgan enumerates them differently. 
He says that in councils the Mohawks, Onondagas, and Senecas, being 
brother nations and fathers to the others, were placed on one side; on the 
other were ranged the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras, as being their 
children. This seems the true order. He shares in the mistake of an early 
date for the present Oneida Castle, and adopts the tradition of a Canadian 
origin. Good as his accounts of Indian laws and customs are, his map of 
the Iroquois country is of little practical value. 

As a distinct people the Oneidas do not seem at first to have attracted 
the attention of the Dutch, who divided the Iroquois into Mohawks and 
Senecas, but the French understood them better. The Huron war and the 
other Canadian conflicts had enlightened them upon the character of the 
confederacy and its members; and the Oneida embassy, which visited Que- 
bec in 1653, was clearly distinguished from the other nations. When 
Father Le Moyne was present at the grand council at Onondaga the fol- 
lowing year, he thanked the Oneidas for breaking the bonds that held a 
captive. An Oneida chief, in replying, gave the French four wampum belts. 
A little later the Mohawks and Oneidas were distinguished as the Lower 
Iroquois, and about New Year’s, 1657, Chaumonot and Menard were at 
Oneida for a few days. The preceding spring Dablon had crossed their 
lake on the ice. 

When Father Lallemant described the Iroquois country in 1666, he 
said that Oneida, lying between the Mohawk country and Onondaga, was 
not inferior to either. The Jesuits established the mission of St. Francis 
Xavier there in 1667, and but one village was then mentioned : “ The Oneidas’ 
village, which is the second nation of the Lower Iroquois ; the least numer- 
ous, indeed, but the most insolent of all. We arrived there in the month 
of September, 1667, to lay the foundation of a new church.” This village 
was more exactly described two years later: “The nation of Oneida is 
about thirty leagues towards the south and west from the Mohawks. They 
are of all the Iroquois least tractable ; and the arms of the French not hav- 
ing penetrated so far, they fear us only through the experience of their 
neighbors, the Mohawks.” 

It is not unlikely that they had small scattered hamlets besides their 
principal town, as was the case inthe other nations, where only those of 
importance were mentioned. Allowance also must be made for the inac- 
curacy of estimated distances in the forest, as when Charlevoix speaks of 


Onondaga as being but seven or eight leagues west of Oneida, the smallest 
estimate is made. 
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Military records often proved more accurate. In the accounts of 1655, 
preparatory to the hostile expeditions of the French, it is said that, leaving 
the Mohawks and “ proceeding towards the west, at a distance of 45 leagues 
is found the second nation, called Oneida, which has no more, at most, than 
140 warriors, and has never wished to listen to any negotiations for peace ; 
on the contrary, it has always embarrassed affairs when they appeared about 
to be arranged, Fifteen leagues toward sunset is Onondaga, which has full 
300 men.” 

When Wentworth Greenhalgh rode through the Iroquois country in 
1677, he said that the Oneidas had one town one hundred and thirty miles 
from the Mohawks and twenty miles from a small river rising in the south- 
ern hills and flowing into Oneida Lake. It was about thirty miles distant 
from the Magnaes River, which lies to the northward. Some change had 
taken place, for the town was newly settled, and had 100 houses and a 
double stockade, with corn-fields around it. It was thirty-six miles east of 
Onondaga. His distances are so often incorrect, that, in the light of later 
events, we might be justified in reading two for twenty, in the distance of 
the village from what seems to have been Oneida Creek. 

Dirk Wessel was the first to mention two Oneida towns, in August, 
1693. He left the last Mohawk castle on the 9th and came to the first 
Oneida on the roth. On the 11th he reached the second, where he held a 
council, and which, therefore, must have been the chief town. This he left 
on the 12th, lodging in the woods, and coming to Onondaga the next day. 
The first town here mentioned was nearer to the Mohawks than any after- 
ward noted, and could have had no long existence. When Wessel passed 
through five years later, he left the last Mohawk castle late in the day, lay 
two nights in the woods, and arrived at Oneida at nightfall on the third 
day. Later accounts give about the same proportion. 

When Onondaga was burned in 1696, Count Frontenac sent Vaudreuil 
against the Oneidas with 600 men. He left Onondaga, then near James- 
ville, at 8 A.M., August 6, and arrived within a league of Oneida before sun- 
set, encamping on the bank of a beautiful river, which must have been 
Oneida Creek. At dawn they were in sight of the village, and as they were 
about to enter the corn-fields they met the Oneida deputies. These had 
sent a messenger to the French on the 5th, proposing peace, and now 
offered to comply with Frontenac’s terms. The French, however, destroyed 
the fort, the village and the corn, and carried off those who had not fled. 
The work was light, as compared with that at Onondaga, and the army left 
there for that place between 9 and 10 on the morning of the oth, encamp- 
ing two leagues before reaching it. The distance between the two places 
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was estimated at fourteen leagues, and the way was over mountains, rivers 
and streams. 

I have little doubt that Oneida was then near Munnsville, there being 
a burial ground not far off, with many articles of Indian and European 
work, 

Horseback traveling was frequent after this, but the time varied little 
in the forest paths. Major Schuyler was at Canajoharie May 3, 1711; the 
next day he made thirty miles, and reached Oneida on the 6th, arriving at 
Onondaga at 7 P.M. the following day. Colonel Romer’s party, in 1700, 
made much thesame time. They left the third Mohawk castle September 
20, and arrived at Oneidaon the 23d; leaving this on the 25th, they were at 
Onondaga next day. Returning they set out from that town October 9g, 
arriving the following day at Oneida, where two days were spent in visiting 
the carrying place at Rome. Three days more brought them to the Mo- 
hawks. Bleeker and Schuyler’s journey the following year affords about 
the same figures. 

The Oneidas wished to rebuild their fort in 1710, but Sir William John- 
son in 1756 selected Onawaraghhare as a better spot. When M. de Belletre 
went against the German Flats in 1757, and “ reached the vicinity of the 
Oneida Castle,” he sent messengers there. This was “the castle at the 
lake,” from which the Indians were afterward disposed to withdraw. Co- 
naghquiesson wasthen “chief sachem of the upper Oneida town,” and the 
French charged those at the castle at the lake not to let those at the 
Upper Castle know of their presence. A note to this account of the 
same date says: ‘“ The road goes to the great Oneida village, about two 
leagues from the lake. A picket fort with four bastions had been con- 
structed in this village by the English. It was destroyed by the Oncidas 
in observance of their promise given at a council held between them and 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil. Each of its sides might have been one hundred 
paces. There is a second Oneida village called the little village, situated 
on the bank of the lake, There is no fort in the latter.” 

It is not very clear what fort is here intended. In Vaudreuil’s expedi- 
tion in 1696, he destroyed the Oneida fort, and its construction may have 
been ascribed to the English, as the Onondaga fort then burned was said 
to have been built by them. Sir William Johnson had given directions, in 
April, 1756, for the erection of a stockade for the Oneidas, 120 feet square, 
and with two block-houses. M.de Vaudreuil was now governor of Canada, 
but it is hardly probable that so important a work had been burned with- 
out more notice by the English, and it is certain that they had no fort a 
short time before. 
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On the 15th of July, 1761, Sir William Johnson encamped opposite the 
royal block-house at the east end of the lake, and the next day went up the 
creek towards old Oneida Castle, to meet the chiefs of that place, whom 
he had sent for, but they did not come. On Guy Johnson’s map of 1771 
the Oneida town is apparently on Oriskany Creek. He was at the Upper 
Castle Novembe r30, 1762, and the next day at Canowaraghare, a new village. 
Thence he went to the Tuscarora town of Canaseraga, and two days later 
arrived at Onondaga, then in the valley of that name. On Tryon’s fine 
map of 1779, but made for his report of 1774, the “ new Oneyda Castle” is 
placed on Oneida Creek, three miles from the lake ; Canowaraghare eight 
miles farther up the stream, and the “ old Oneyda Castle” four miles east 
of this, on the south side of a hill between the Oneida and Oriskany 
creeks, 

The Reverend Charles Inglis, in 1771, wrote a memorial concerning the 
Iroquois to Lord Hillsborough, accompanied by a map. His distances 
are plainly of a general nature, but were derived from Sir William Johnson. 
Canajoharie, or as it may be more exactly rendered, Ga-ne-ga-ha-e, was 
then the western or upper Mohawk Castle; the other being at Fort Hunter. 
The Mohawk villagers, like the others, changed in number and location at 
times, and some latitude must be allowed in reckoning from them. At 
this time Canajoharie was west of the present village of that name, being 
at Indian Castle in the town of Danube. In 1763, the Mohawks having 
greatly diminished, Sir William Johnson said they had but two villages, 
Fort Hunter and Canajoharie, with a few emigrants at Schoharie, sixteen 
miles from Fort Hunter. The Reverend Mr. Inglis says, ‘“ The Oneidas are 
situated eighty miles west from the Mohawks, and have two villages con- 
taining six hundred souls. Next to the Oncidas are the Onondagas, at the 
distance of forty miles westward.” On his map, also, Oneida is placed on 
Oriskany Creek, though almost touching Oneida Creek, which is made very 
short. 

Some of these things are now mentioned thus minutely because of a 
puzzling statement made by Sir William in 1763, quite inconsistent with 
apparent facts and his own writings elsewhere. In his list of the Six 
Nations he says, “Oneidas. Two villages, one 25 miles from Fort Stan- 
wix; the other 12 miles west of Oneida lake, with emigrants in several 
places towards the Susquehanna River.” Had this village been thus situ- 
ated, it would have been far within the territory of the Onondagas, and 
indeed west of the Seneca River. Nor is the matter mended by a recent 
writer, who says this village was on the Oneida River, then called the 
Onondaga, for it is easily proved that no such village existed there. The 
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truth seems to be that there was a mistake somehow made in a very small 
word. Change of to at, and it would read “the other twelve miles west a 
Oneida Lake,” which agrees with other facts. That there was no village on 
the river is plainly proved by many journals kept by travelers. 

In an interesting article on Oneida missions, recently published by a 
daughter of James Fenimore Cooper, it is said that the principal Oneida 
village was by a spring in the valley, below the hill on which rested the 
Oneida Stone, now in Forest Hill Cemetery in Utica. It is very prob- 
able, but I think a fort site described in the south-west part of Stockbridge 
may prove an earlier Oneida habitation; and another, on the hills south 
of Oneida Castle, may mark another period of their history. Several sites 
might be expected in the historic period, for Indian villages could not 
remain on the same spot for a long series of years. 

But there seem to have been several Oneida Stones. Schoolcraft 
saw two, at least. Kirkland, in his long mission, seems not to have known 
of the one now at Utica. I have been credibly informed that the Indians 
took one with them to Green Bay, which, therefore, could not have been 
of very large size. Kirkland mentions one which stood before the door of 
an old chief, which was cylindrical, unlike any stones about there, and 
weighed over two hundred pounds. In his time the Indians reverenced 
it highly, and he was a strong man who could carry it forty rods without 
resting. To place it in the fork of a tree made a warrior invincible. 
This recalls the symbol of the tribe described by Johnson at Lake George. 
As their emblem the Oneidas lifted a stone into the crotch of a tree. 

When the Moravian missionary Zeisberger came to Onondaga about 
the middle of the last century, there were five Tuscarora villages on the 
main road between there and Oneida. He held a council at the latter 
place in 1752, and stopped a number of times at the house of Kash, a 
Dutch trader in the Oneida country, who employed the Indians to dig 
ginseng. Some of the Moravian missionaries were adopted by the Oneidas, 
but none lived among them. 

There were several British forts in the vicinity of the present city of 
Rome. From one of these, Fort Williams, two roads slightly diverged 
in 1757 to the two Oneida villages; the one southerly to Oneida, and the 
other southwesterly to Canawayroharry, if we follow the varying spelling. 
It would thus seem that the “castle at the lake” should be understood 
as intended for the present Oneida Castle, that being its Indian name. 

The Reverend Mr. Kirkland came to Johnson Hall in January, 1765, and 
went thence to the Senecas, visiting the Onondagas on the way. On his 
return he resolved to remain with the Oneidas, who had invited him to 
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spend a year with them as he went west. His journal gives no hint of a 
village on the Oneida River, which he would have rejoiced to find, as he 
returned half starved. With his narrative we find a change from the 
Mohawk to the Oneida pronunciation of the name of the new town, Kan- 
nonwahale, now Oneida Castle. It had become the principal village, and 
he established himself there in 1766, It was composed mainly of log 
cabins and bark wigwams, and was burned during the Revolution. It 
was afterwards rebuilt, and in 1785 Mr. Kirkland speaks of both “old 
Oneida and Kannonwahale.” The religious awakening of 1786 was mainly 
at the former. A little earlier Jacob Reed taught at the same place; 
Caulkins at Kannonwahale; and Occum at one of the Tuscarora villages, 
At a later day Kirkland lived on his own land near Clinton, several miles 
from the old castle. Life at the Oneida Castle then was somewhat like 
it is now at Onondaga: a mixture of Christianity and paganism, of bar- 
barity and civilization, though all had an earlier character. In such a 
life there was much which now seems picturesque, but which must have 
been very trying at the time. After the burning of their villages the 
Oneidas lived near Schenectady until the close of the war, when they 
returned to their desolated homes, sadly demoralized. 

Perhaps no one of the Five Nations exercised hospitality on so large 
a scale as they did. The Tuscaroras found a home among them, when 
they were driven from North Carolina in 1712, and therefore termed them 
“Elder Brothers.” They were placed in the western part of their terri- 
tory, with their principal town at Canaseraga. On a hill overlooking one 
of the Tuscarora towns Sir William Johnson proposed to build a fort for 
them; and it was on a wooded hill, a quarter of a mile east of the Tus- 
carora village of Anajot, that Zeisberger, Rundt, and Mack sang their 
parting hyms on an August morning in 1752. The Nanticoke Indians 
settled on their lands in 1753, and they agreed to receive the Montauks 
at the new castle in 1774. Some of these were included among the Broth- 
erton Indians, who were given homes in Marshall and Kirkland, just before 
the Revolution. These were remnants of New England, Hudson River, 
and Long Island tribes, who have now gone west. They lived on Oris- 
kany Creek. At a later day they also received the Mohegans, or Stock- 
bridgers of Massachusetts, who gave their name to the town in which they 
settled. 

These last progressed finely for a time, having brought their missionary, 
the Reverend Mr. Sergeant, with them from Massachusetts. More exactly, 
they are the Moheakunnuks, and the Oneidas gave them six miles square 


of their lands. After the Revolution the Tuscaroras went to the western 
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part of New York, where most of them still remain. In 1818 there were 
1,031 Oneidas living on a reservation of 20,000 acres; and 438 Stock. 
bridges on a reservation of 17,000 acres. Very few now remain. 

It is no part of my present purpose to give a history of the various mis- 
sions among the Oneidas, full of picturesque incidents as that history might 
prove. The thought in my mind was of their various homes at different 
times. Like all the other Indian nations, they changed them many times, 
but always within their own territory. What that territory was it is not 
easy to say, and at an early day the boundaries must have been very in- 
definite. When Father Chaumonot arrived at the mouth of Famine or 
Salmon River, in October, 1655, he says that the fishing village there fur- 
nished salmon in abundance for Onondaga. This, he says, “was our first 
stopping place in the country of the Onondagas.” At Oneida River he found 
another Onondaga village, Tethiroguen, but adds, “ Oneida village, one of 
the Iroquois nations, is above this lake, which in its construction makes the 
River Tethiroguen.” 

Although Oneida River would seem to have belonged to the Onon- 
dagas, for many reasons, yet on Morgan’s map of the Iroquois country the 
line bends so as to throw the whole of the lake and part of the river into the 
territory of the Oneidas. He grounds this ona passage in the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, which reserves a fishing place and convenient piece of land 
to the Oneidas, three miles west of the lake. This may have been a 
reservation merely of acommon right, involving no territorial ownership, 
for the Onondagas gave the right to build Fort Breverton, as the Oneidas 
granted permission to erect those at the other end of the lake. But I find 
no such reservation on any map, while I do find one placed on the north 
shore of the lake, just west of Constantia, which must have been on Oneida 
lands, and may have been the one in question. I can make no present ref- 
erence to the treaty, but observe that Vanderkemp, in 1792, met many 
Oneidas spearing on the lake, and none on the river. 

The same writer, speaking apparently of this spot on the lake, says that 
Colonel Lewis, an Oneida, left nothing untried, after the war, to have it se- 
cured to him individually, “ and that the Indians, when afterward a French 
adventurer, one Chevalier Bennett, had obtained the possession, did give 
him in lieu of it 60,000 acres near Cataraqui.” So highly did they esteem 
this spot. 

Vanderkemp’s note on this eel fishery is a pleasant one. They sat by 
their camp fire on the northern shore. “We were, a little after sunset, 
suddenly surprised at a number of fires in a semicircular form on the lake. I 
numbered nine, others several more. These were made by the Oneida In- 
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dians, spearing eels. They are usually two or three in a canoe, one 
steersman, one who spears in the bow; the third takes care of the fires, 
made from dry, easily flaming wood, in a hollow piece of bark, first covered 
with sand.” He persistently calls the outlet of the lake the Onondaga 
River, and one of its tributaries Fish Creek or Oneida River. 

The same traveler came to a merry camp of some hundreds of Oneidas, 
near Whitesboro, assembled to receive their bounty, and he notes that 
many of them spoke and wrote English correctly. He also adds that 
many of the Oneidas in former days lived on the Oriskany Creek, two 
miles from Whitesboro. They sold corn to the settlers, and from their 
choice apple trees furnished them grafts. 

It would seem that the Oneidas lived but little inthe country named 
after them, there being a wide space between their villages and those of 
the Mohawks. Their homes were mostly on the western border and in 
Madison County. From Clinton the old castle was but a moderate dis- 
tance west, for when Kirkland met with a serious accident as he was on 
his way to preach there one Sunday morning, he went on and held ser- 
vices. 

It is unfortunate that Morgan’s map and descriptions, in his “ League of 
the Iroquois,” are utterly useless in this, as in many like cases. The old 
historic towns were south of Rome, and south and east of what is now 
called Oneida Castle. It would seem that the one inhabited in the eigh- 
teenth century might have been in the Oriskany valley; the one occupied 
in the preceding century would be looked for far up the valley of the 
Oneida Creek. Here, too, we would look for early villages, of which we 
have no account at all. The notes of early travelers help us only in a 
broad way, and their miles and leagues are often but a source of perplex- 
ity. Ina general way we would say that old Oneida was three-fourths of 
_the distance from the upper Mohawk castle to Onondaga. 

Unrecorded removals there doubtless were, but the general situation did 
not greatly change. Along the Oneida valley, and perhaps one or two 
streams a little to the east, are we to look for the early homes of the 
_“ People of the Stone.” And it would seem that some local antiquarian, 
from accessible records and personal examination of sites, might place the 
whole in a clear light. It may be a matter of curiosity merely, but it is a 
satisfaction to know where to place some early events, connecting them 
with our hills and valleys, our lakes and rivers. 








A GLASTONBURY MEDAL 


Two years ago I contributed to the Magazine of American Historya 
description of a somewhat remarkable copper found in Waterville, Maine, 
which bore the inscription, Pro Patria et Avalonia. It was natural to en- 
deavor to connect a medal so inscribed, and found on this side of the At- 
lantic, with the only American Avalon, Lord Baltimore’s province in New- 
foundland, and some reasons, apparently supporting that conjecture, were 
given; but the substance of the article was an historical sketch of Lord 
Baltimore’s career, and particularly of his attempt to plant a colony at 
Ferryland. This incident lies a little out of the line of inquiry hitherto 
pursued by American historians, and it appeared that three different dates 
had been given for the termination of the enterprise. Mr. Lodge, follow- 
ing Sparks, says that Lord Baltimore abandoned Avalon in 1628; Mr. 
Bancroft, in 1629; and Mr. Lossing, in 1630. It occurred to me that this 
date might easily be determined, and other interesting particulars might 
probably be obtained, by an examination of the contemporary records, 
published in the Calendar of British Colonial Papers of the period. In this 
expectation I was not disappointed, and the result of a special study of 
those papers, fortified by such collateral evidence as was to be found in 
the library of the Maine Historical Society, appeared in the Magazine of 
American History for September, 1883. 

The Waterville copper served asa text for an historical article, pub- 
lished in an historical magazine. The theory about the copper was, and 
was avowed to be, purely conjectural, and it is not surprising to learn that 
it cannot be maintained. It was surprising, however, to read the following 
paragraph in the American Journal of Numismatics for October, 1883: 


AVALONIA PATTERN-PIECE 


The September number of the Magazine of American History contains a strong illus- 
tration of the folly of any other than a professional undertaking to write on numismatics. 
In June, 1880, a curious copper, certainly not a coin, but hardly a medal, was dug up in 
Waterville, Me., and Mr. H. W. Richardson writes seventeen pages on the supposition 
that it is a pattern for a coinage of the first Lord Baltimore, for his province of Avalonia 
or Newfoundland. Fortunately a cut of the piece is given, which enables one to show 
with absolute certainty the absurdity of the supposition. I have two specimens of the 
medal or token, which is probably quite uncommon. It dates from about 1800, but its 
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origin and purpose are quite unknown to me. It certainly relates to Avalonia and to 
Music. Possibly it commemorates the establishment in Newfoundland of some musical 
society, apparently of Roman Catholic origin. But this is mere conjecture, and I see 
nothing in the piece itself to help one further. W. S. APPLETON, 


This paragraph illustrates Pinkerton’s regretful remark, that “ the con- 
versation of some medalists is commonly vehement about trifles.” Pinker- 
ton further says: “ Like other pedants, they are fierce and stern; for there 
are many analogies between men and otker animals, and none stronger than 
this, that they get fierce from being kept in the dark.” Mr. Appleton, 
whose business it is to know something about this copper, is completely in 
the dark about it, but nevertheless resents a passing word on the subject as 
if it had been a personal injury. Nor was it quite ingenuous for him to 
talk of “seventeen pages” devoted tothe medal! TZhat was disposed of in 
four pages, and the remainder of the article dealt with Lord Baltimore and 
his adventures. 

Some allowance must be made, perhaps, for the natural sensitiveness of 
a professional numismatist, who has two specimens of a quite uncommon 
medal or token in his cabinet, and knows absolutely nothing about them. 
Horace tells of a certain Athenian numismatist (quidam Athenis sordidus), 
who found himself in a similar situation, but consoled himself with the 


reflection 
: Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 


Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca; 


but Mr. Appleton is not so easily satisfied. The contemplation of the 
pieces is pleasant, no doubt; but it is unpleasant to reflect that he might 
properly be expected to know what they are and whence they came, and 
that a medalist who is unacquainted with his own medals may naturally 
become an object of popular derision. 

Taking this charitable view of the case, it seemed to mea friendly under- 
taking to try to learn something definite about the piece, for Mr. Appleton’s 
benefit ; and the first thing to do was, evidently, to test his conjecture, that 
possibly the copper commemorates the establishment of some musical so- 
ciety in Newfoundland. So a letter was addressed to an intelligent gentle- 
man at St. John’s—the Reverend Mr. Harvey, in fact, author of a recent his- 
tory of Newfoundland—and he replied, after careful inquiry, that the piece 
was wholly unknown there; and, furthermore, that no occasion could be re- 
called during the last hundred years when such a medal might have been 
struck in or for Newfoundland. If it had anything to do with that island, 
he thought it was probably issued by the first Lord Baltimore, or by his 
descendants, when they renewed their claim to the Newfoundland estate. 
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Mr. Appleton’s professional conjecture having failed, I sent a photo- 
graph of the piece to an American friend who happened to be in London, 
hoping that it might be identified at the British Museum, or possibly at the 
Mint. My friend went accordingly to the Museum, and after vainly in- 
specting the array of coins and medals and examining the plates in Snell- 
ing’s folio and Ruding’s quartos, appealed finally to Mr. Poole himself. 
Mr. Poole surveyed the photograph carefully, first with the naked eye and 
afterward with a magnifier, and then declared that the piece was not in 
the collection at the Museum, and that he had never scen it or heard of 
it. At a subsequent interview with another person, he ventured the 
opinion that it might have something to do with Maryland. 

Armed with a letter from Mr. Lowell, my friend called next on Mr. 
Freemantle at the Mint; but Mr. Freemantle, like Mr. Poole, had never 
seen the medal, and was sure it was not in the collection at the Mint, 
which, he added, had been culled pretty thoroughly for the Museum. He 
thought, however, that Mr. Webster, No. 16 Bedford Square, who is not 
only a dealer but an expert in coins, might possibly throw some light upon 
the mystery, and kindly offered to give my friend a letter to Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Webster was not at home, but his son, also an expert numismatist, 
looked at the photograph, and remarked that the copper was probably “an 
eighteenth century mule,” meaning a medal made by using a die of one 
piece for the obverse and of another forthe reverse. This professional con- 
jecture proved to be as erroneous as Mr. Appleton’s. The elder Webster 
entered presently and scrutinized the photograph. ‘I remember it,” he 
said, “ but I can’t say where it was made—likely in England.” Meanwhile 
the son was diligently ransacking the library; and at last, after some talk 
about the English Avalon, now Glastonbury, he triumphantly produced 
“a Catalogue of Provincial Copper Coins, Tokens, Tickets, and Medalets 
issued in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, during the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. Described from the originals in the collection of Sir George 
Chetwynd, Bart., of Grendon Hall, County of Warwick. By Thomas 
Sharp. London: Privately printed by J. B. Nichols & Son, 25 Parliament 
Street, 1834,” and there, on page 196, was this description, which may be 
compared here with the medal itself. 

So the medal was run down at last—found ina Warwickshire collection, 
and there accurately described fifty years ago by Thomas Sharp, the 
Coventry antiquary. 

The piece belongs not to the American but to the English Avalon— 


To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord— 
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GLASTONBURY. 


O. A lyre between laurel branches. “Orpheus” inscribed on the base of the lyre. 


Leg. ‘‘APISTON MHN AHP.” 

R. Arms of the Abbey of Glastonbury in a shield surmounted by a crozier, mitre and 
processional crucifix; beneath, a singlerthorn and sprig of hawthorn in blossom. Leg. 
“Pro Patria et Avalonia,” Lower Leg. ‘‘ Spina Sanctus.” 

E. Engrailed. P. Wyon. 


hence, spina sanctus, “sanctified by the thorn,” which St. Joseph of 
Arimathea brought thither from the Holy Land and planted on Weary All 
Hill, where he rested. The spot is marked by a stone, but the miraculous 
thorn has long since disappeared, though its descendants are still pointed 
out in the gardens of Glastonbury. The Saint brought to Glastonbury the 
Holy Grail— 

The cup, the cup itself from which our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with his own— 


and the thorn was the staff which stayed his steps during the long pil- 
grimage. 

And there he built, with wattles from the marsh, 

A little lonely church in days of yore, 


the legend says, and so was founded the famous abbey where King Arthur 
and Queen Guinevere were buried. A marsh intersects the peninsula 
formed by the winding of the River Brue, and was once traversed by a 
portion of the stream ; and orchards of ruddy apples still justify the name 
Avatonia, which the Romans gave to the island. 

The Coventry antiquary tells not only where the medal belongs, but 
who made it. The engraver’s name is P. Wyon, and the Wyons are well 
known to all who are even slightly acquainted with the history of the 
English coinage. Of German origin, the English family for five or six 
generations have been silver chasers, medalists, and engravers. Edward 
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Wyon is, or was, a sculptor. His elder brother, Thomas, designed the 
celebrated coinage of 1816, and died prematurely the next year. William 
Wyon, R.A., cousin to Thomas, became chief engraver of the Royal Mint 
in 1828. His father, Peter Wyon, also a medalist, was employed by Mr. 
Boulton at Soho, near Birmingham, about the close of the last century, and 
there and then, doubtless, cut the dies for the Glastonbury token. Much 
of his work was that of an ordinary die-sinker, but he designed several 
medals of genuine artistic merit, the best being a large medallion of Mr. 
Boulton. 

Mr. Boulton, as everybody knows, was James Watt’s patron. They 
formed a partnership, in 1773, for the construction of steam-engines at 
Boulton’s Steel Works, near Birmingham. Together they afterward in- 
vented and perfected steam machinery for coining, and in July, 1797, con- 
tracted to coin 500 tons of copper into pennies, to replace the swarm of 
tradesmen’s tokens then in circulation. This first lot of copper was sup- 
plied by the government, but afterward the copper coinage was confided 
wholly to the contractors, and Mr. Boulton made his own purchases, de- 
livering the finished coins at a lower rate than the government could other- 
wise have secured. Watt retired from the business in 1800, and Boulton 
died in 1809, but their successors erected the machinery in the Tower of 
London for the new coinage of 1816. 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt had considered thoroughly the dangers to 
which a public coinage is exposed, Their pennies had engrailed or in- 
dented edges, to prevent clipping or filing, and raised borders to protect 
the device from wear. Both of these characteristics appear in the Glaston- 
bury medal, which is furthermore of the exact weight of the copper penny 
of the period—one twenty-fourth of a pound avoirdupois. It is reasonably 
certain, therefore, that the piece was executed at Soho after, but probably 
not long after, the coinage of 1797. 

This, however, is only an inference from the testimony of Thomas 
Sharp, who did not claim to be a professional numismatist. Sharp was, in 
fact, a hatter, and worked at his trade till he was over sixty years old. 
The book that made him famous was “A Dissertation on the Pageants 
or Dramatic Mysteries Anciently Performed at Coventry by the Trading 
Companies of that City.” Afterward he wrote “ An Epitome of the His- 
tory of Warwickshire.” The catalogue of Sir George Chetwynd’s collec- 
tion of coins appears to have been his only excursion into the field upon 
which, as Mr. Appleton remarks, it is folly for any other than a professional 
to intrude. If we are to be restricted to professional opinions, the reader 
may have his choice of three: Mr. Appleton’s, that the medal was per- 
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haps struck for some musical society in Newfoundland; Mr. Poole’s, that 
it may have something to do with Maryland; and the younger Webster’s, 
that it is an eighteenth century mule. 

It should be stated, however, that Mr. Sharp’s record has been in a 
measure confirmed by inquiry at Glastonbury. Some of the older people 
there remember vaguely a musical association called the Orpheus Society, 
and the Glastonbury antiquarians are of the opinion that the medal was 
either a badge of membership, or a concert ticket struck for that associa- 
tion ; but no specimens are preserved there, and no record has been found 
of the occasion for which the piece was designed. Nor can any informa- 
tion be obtained concerning the special significance of the principal legends. 
Pro Patria et Avalonia may have been the motto of the society; and 
"Apiotov unv anp is an obvious travesty of Pindar’s "Apiorov pév vdwp, 
but nobody now knows what the Orpheus Society meant by it. 

As the piece was made in Warwickshire, it is not surprising to find a 
specimen in a Warwickshire collection. It is remarkable, however, that it 
should now be unknown in Glastonbury, while two specimens are in the 
collection of the Boston Numismatic Society, and two have been found in 
Maine. Another has come.to light since the Waterville specimen was 
described. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
CRITICAL NOTICE 


Tue pleasantly told story of Mr. W. Barrows, in the April number of this 
Magazine, while it gives many truths regarding ancient Chicago, as well as various 
plausible or supposed views of the early locality, yet presents not a few statements 
as facts, which if incorrect, as I think might be shown, it may be well perhaps to 
make a note of some of them. 

Mr. Barrows says: “ When Marquette, in his Christian mission, lay ill in his 
cabin, at the Portage de Chicagau and mouth of the Calumet, in the winter of 
1674-5, the fur traders came to his relief.” The words “and mouth of the Calu- 
met” make the above sentence one without meaning. The Chicago Portage and 
the mouth of the Calumet River were at least ten miles apart. Concerning the fort 
at Chicago, referred to in 1718 by Judge James Logan, Mr. Barrows would seem 
to ignore its existence, and says : “ Of the history of this fort there are no extant 
records yet found, and at the Council for the Treaty of Greenville, 1795, no Indian 
could give information concerning its origin.” This fort was the same, we have 
no reason to doubt, as the one built by M. De la Durantaye, at Chicago, in 1685. 


It was still French territory here, when thirty-three years afterward, in 1718, Judge 


Logan said: “This fort is not regularly garrisoned.” If, at the Treaty of Green- 


ville, the Indians were asked (which I much doubt) if they knew anything of the 
origin of that fort, it is not surprising that they recalled nothing after one hundred 
and ten years of wars, removals and the various other vicissitudes of Indian life 
had been encountered. 

Mr. Barrows seems to claim for one shadowy incident undeserved importance. 
He asserts: “ The earliest trace of any occupant at Chicago is that of Guarie, a 
Frenchman, the corn-hills of whose cabin patch were traceable in 1818, though 
overgrown with grass. He located there prior to 1778, and had his hut on the 
river bank, near where Fulton street meets it.”” The only source of any knowledge 
which we have relating to a trader of the name Gary or Guarie, from whom no 
doubt the north branch of the Chicago River at some time to some extent was 
called, is what has been told by Colonel Gurdon S. Hubbard. This information 
is very slight, indefinite, and uncertain. When it was that Guarie dwelt there, or 
exactly where, and how long he tarried, was a matter of guess. The “ corn-hills” 
suggested to have been those of Guarie, it would seem there are stronger reasons 
to suppose were Indian rather than French marks upon the soil. The dusky maids 
and matrons of the native tribes, from time immemorial, had been the corn-pro- 
ducers who helped to feed their people, as well as to furnish bread-stuffs to the 
roving French voyageurs, and other fur traders’ assistants. 
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But has Mr. Barrows forgotten that Marquette and La Salle and Tonty, as well 
as many others, were here long before the misty Guarie? Mr, Barrows mistakes 
the name “ Porthier” for Parker, Gerard and Ogilvy, not of “ Mackinaw” but Mon- 
treal. Referring to the trading house or factory established by the United States at 
Chicago, Mr. Barrows says: “It was also the plan of the government to draw, 
through such agencies, the Indian trade under its own control, and shield the 
Indian from the corruptions and abuses of the Indian traders. But the system 
failed. ‘The agents selected from the East in the way of favor, ignorant of Indian 
and border life, proved no match for the old border traders and wily half- 
breeds.” 

Mr. Barrows seems not to perceive the cause of the failure of the humane 
design of the government, which sought to pay the Indians fair prices for their 
products, and to sell them goods at honest rates, It must be readily seen, that if 
the government factories at Chicago, Green Bay and other points should succeed, 
the other dealers with the natives must retire. Hence it was that the whole army 
of fur traders, great and small, throughout the Northwest opposed in every possible 
way this well-meant scheme of the government. The heavy dealers with the 
persuasives of wealth, and the lesser ones in numerous other ways, strove in the 
wilderness or at Washington to crush the benevolent effort. Whiskey was an article 
extensively used by the traders, illegally of course, yet means were found to bring 
it to the lips of the desperate and doomed Indian, If the government had the 
force sufficient to suppress the traffic, it certainly failed to exert it. 

Mr. Barrows’ words of detraction, applied to the factor here, were undeserved ; 
he was by no means “ ignorant,” and was not accountable for the cost of goods 
shipped to him from the head of the department. The importance of “competitive 
examination" for the office named, where the test of ability and fitness must con- 
sist, in great measure, in the skill and practice of the buffoonery of Indian life, I 
cannot concur in. “For four years,” says Mr. Barrows, “the charred remains of 
the government buildings lay untouched, and the five cabins—all there was of 
Chicago as a settlement—stood vacant.” 

Before Captain Bradley arrived in 1816, Antoine Ouilmette and Alexander 
Robinson fad touched the remains of the government buildings, stirred up the 
ashes and cultivated a crop (perhaps more than one) of Indian corn upon their site. 
Therefore it cannot be supposed that the “ five cabins” stood vacant four years. 
The Kinzie cabin also was occupied a part, if not the most, of the four years, 

Mr. Barrows says: “The Methodists were first on the ground, as is usual on 
the frontier, always excepting the Jesuits, where there are Indian and Canadian 
villages.” The Methodists were early at Chicago, yet before they arrived here the 
first sermon ever preached at Chicago, of which we have any account, was delivered 
there on oth October, 1825, by Reverend Isaac McCoy, a Baptist, the founder of 
the Indian Mission School at Carey, near Niles, Michigan. “ After the rebuilding 
of the fort, Astor's fur-trading schooner began to visit the lonely town, sitting there 
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among the innumerable water fowl, once or twice a year. Excepting canoes and 
batteaux, this was the only water craft that greeted it for many years.” 

So Mr. Barrows says. As the writer of this criticism is gathering material for a 
history of our early lake navigation, he would be much pleased to learn the name 
of that “only water craft.” I very much doubt, however, if Mr. Astor or the 
American Fur Company (which company represented the enterprise and capital of 
John Jacob Astor) owned any vessel navigating the lakes during several years, 
perhaps a full decade, following the reconstruction of Fort Dearborn in 1817. 
Vessels, however, were not difficult to be found, as the ports of Lake Erie and 
Detroit supplied not a few. In 1822 the American Fur Company had correspond- 
ence regarding the purchase of a vessel, but the matter was dropped. 

Lake Michigan and Chicago, it would seem, were not quite so isolated as Mr. 
Barrows would have us think. Within five years from the one above named (1817) 
more than a score of sail vessels and one steamboat were to be seen on Lake 
Michigan, and in one of those years a half dozen vessels from below arrived at 
Chicago. The schooner Hercules, which left Chicago on the evening of October 2, 
1818, met, not many hours afterward, the terrible gale which caused her destruc- 
tion, with all on board. Lieutenant Eveleth, of the United States Engineers, was 
a passenger on the vessel. The lake vessels of that day were not of best models, 
and were often badly equipped ; there were no light-houses, no improved harbors, 
and the river mouths were usually barred with sand; yet the lake navigators as a 
class, then, as since, were brave and adventurous men. Henry H. Hur.sut 

Cuicaco, July 16, 1885. 





ADVENTUROUS ESCAPE FROM PRISON LIFE 
AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE CIVIL WAR 


Prison life was distressingly wearisome to me—not at all suited to my tastes— 
and I never missed any opportunity to engage in an enterprise which offered a 
chance to escape from the enforced thralldom. Time and time again had I labored 
at “tunneling,” in order to effect my release and gain the freedom for which I 
constantly panted. At Macon and Savannah, I had toiled unremittingly each night 
in burrowing under the earth, but all my labors and plans were brought to naught 
by the vigilance of our keepers or the treachery of my own comrades. At length 
six hundred officers were transferred to the jail-yard at Charleston—a fetid place, 
where life became almost intolerable, and from which it was useless to attempt to 
escape, so closely were we guarded, so vigilantly watched. Yellow fever prevailed, 
and this terror, with the constantly bursting shells overhead, rendered our situation 
decidedly unenviable and distressing. At an early hour in the morning of October 
6, 1864, we were ordered to leave the yard, and as none of us were troubled with 
a superfluity of baggage, no time was necessary, or permitted, for preparation. In 
less than an hour we had embarked upon a train of fifty cars, drawn by a wheezing 
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and rickety old locomotive, and were whirling away from the pestilential city by 
the sea. Our condition could scarcely become worse, and there was a chance of 
its being bettered, hence we had no regret at leaving the birthplace of rebellion. 
My heart bled for our poor enlisted men, whom I saw lying in a camp just outside 
the city’s limits, where our locomotive stopped for wood and water. Their con- 
dition was pitiable in the extreme, and I can imagine the “ black hole of Calcutta” 
to have been a paradise in comparison. Although our own condition was distress- 
ing, half-starved and in rags as we were, many of us sick and unable to stand, yet 
our hearts went out in sympathy to those brave and unfortunate fellows whom the 
fortunes of war had placed in such terrible circumstances. The hideousness of 
that camp—on what was once a race-course—and the misery of its dwellers, will 
never be effaced from my remembrance. 

Captain Harry H. Todd, Captain J. E. Lewis, Captain Alfred Grant and myself, 
compagnons du voyage, had previously agreed that on leaving the jail-yard, we should 
go together, and attempt an escape at the first opportunity. Accordingly, we took 
passage in the box car immediately preceding the ‘‘ caboose,” which contained the 
reserve guard, and made ourselves as agreeable as possible with the good-nat- 
ured sergeant and the six armed guards who accompanied him. As we had made 
up our minds to head for the mountains of North Carolina and Kentucky, we 
were in no hurry to leave the amiable sergeant, since the train was proceeding 
in the right direction for the purpose we had in view. The destination of the 
prisoners, we learned, was Columbia, and having no desire to visit that place, we 
at length gained a position near the open doors on the right side of the car, and 
awaited developments. During the day I had amused myself, greatly to the terror 
of my comrades, by removing the percussion-caps from the nipples of their rifles. 
I did this in order that no harm might befall us while in the act of jumping from the 
train, and also that no alarm might be given by discharging them. The last cap 
which I removed I gave to Captain James Belger, Rhode Island’s famous artillerist, 
by whose side I had stood in many battles. The shades of night were beginning 
to envelop the earth as our train crossed the long and dilapidated wooden structure 
which spanned the Congaree River—a short distance above its confluence with the 
Wateree—the point we had agreed upon as the most available for the successful 
accomplishment of our designs. It appeared as if the train would never reach the 
opposite side, so great was our anxiety, so terrible our suspense. It would be 
useless to affirm that my mind at this particular moment was calm and serene, or 
that I had no misgivings as to what the result of our frightful leap might be—a very 
hazardous undertaking in the opinion of the comrades we had determined to leave 
behind. But the intense excitement into which our minds had been thrown—the 
resolve to seek liberty and freedom, and home and friends—overcame the sense of 
peril, and the instant that Todd signaled (by a cough), we each sprang from the 
car. We had no time to reflect upon the terrors of our new situation. Fortune so 
far had favored us—that was sufficient But those rifle flashes (we could scarcely 
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hear the reports, the train was so distant) warned us that if we would have per- 
fect freedom, much remained to be done. This reflection stimulated us to renewed 
effort, and without parleying, we struck off into the dense cypress swamp which 
lined the right bank of the Wateree River, and throughout the long and disagreeable 
night we heard the loud baying of blood-hounds, and the voices of our excited pur- 
suers—a heavy rain-storm adding to our discomforts. Almost breathless we remained 
in that swamp until the next evening, when, hearing no human sounds, we emerged 
therefrom, and, taking a northerly course along the wooded skirts of a beautiful 
plantation, we commenced our journey for what all Union prisoners of war de- 
nominated “God's country,” which we only reached after enduring severe privations 
and incredible hardships during a tramp through the Carolinas and Tennessee—a 
distance of one thousand miles—pronounced by all to be the greatest escape made 
during the war for the Union. 


J. Mapison DRAKE 
ELIZABETH, N. J., August 28, 1885. 





A REVOLUTIONARY RELIC 


For several years past the American people have been developing an admiration 
for antiques. Old and rare books, engravings, furniture, clocks, and all implements 
and machines as they were used a century ago have come to be in demand, and 
frequently bring fabulous prices. Revolutionary relics, such as swords, guns, 
powder horns and many other things actually in use during the war, are gathered 
up for the adornment of museums or to complete private collections. 

The field of research for such treasures, though somewhat narrowed by the 
lapse of years, is not wholly confined to the United States or to the western con- 
tinent, but wherever civilization is or has been, much may be found to represent the 
people and the time when they lived, from which profitable instruction may be 
derived, and by which the avenues of thought may be broadened, for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Many a valuable lesson has been learned from impressions made in pre-historic 
times by the forces of Nature upon Nature itself, or through the agency of animal 
life. Cities long ago made desolate by voicano or flood have been exposed to view, 
showing the advanced condition of an ancient race, in art, science, and social life. 
These researches tend to expand the already liberal views of a thinking people, and 
when the old past is contrasted with the new present, under the light of modern 
science, loftier aspirations take possession of the mind, and with a firmer step we 
advance in the right direction into new and hitherto untrodden fields. 

The relics of the American Revolution are numerous and interesting—too 
nuinerous to be even mentioned in the form of a catalogue for magazine publication, 
consequently, I only desire to call the attention of the reader to a single survivor 
of revolutionary days, which to my mind is one of the most interesting and best 
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preserved reminders of our struggle for freedom, a century ago, that can be found 
on the American continent. 

When Burgoyne’s army was defeated at Bennington and captured at Saratoga, 
the prisoners, 5,804 in number, were sent to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and from 
thence to Worcester County, where they were quartered about a mile westerly from 
Rutland Center. Barracks were there built, the foundations of which may now be 
seen. The guard-house is still standing, and although occupied by a family is not 
much changed from its original condition. 

The stockade is entirely gone except that a few of the cedar pickets have been 
preserved by Mr. James A. Smith, an antiquary and a native of Rutland. 

At this place the prisoners had to bring their water in buckets, for domestic 
use, some forty rods up considerable of a hill, and they complained of this hard- 
ship to their commander, Captain William Tucker, of Charlton, Massachusetts, who 
informed them that this labor was solely for their own comfort, and that they might 
omit it if they so desired. They then asked permission to dig a well, which was 
granted, and the work was at once commenced and carried forward to completion. 
This well is located in a cultivated field on high land, and is said to be seventy-two 
feet deep, measuring ten feet in diameter at the top. 

It is stoned up in the best possible manner, showing no signs of dilapidation, 
and is probably the best specimen of an ancient well in this country. It is said to 
contain thirty feet of water. 

The night before the prisoners took their departure for the South, they held 
high carnival in Rutland, and threw into this well all the cooking utensils and other 
movable articles about the barracks, and a few years ago the person who occupied 
the farm where the well is located undertook to fill it up with stones and rubbish 
collected about the fields, and many cartloads were tipped into it, but there were 
not loose stones enough in that section to fill it within twenty feet of the top. 

Many a choice relic now lies at the bottom of this well, under the filling so 
industriously and rudely heaped upon it by the penurious farmer. 

The town of Rutland ought to take possession of these premises, clean out the 
well and erect a suitable protection around it. The guard-house, but a few rods 
from it, should also be carefully preserved. 

There is nothing left where the battles of Bennington and Saratoga were fought 
to distinguish the places where our patriot fathers gained memorable victories. The 
trenches have been filled, the breastworks obliterated, and the whole battle-ground 
turned into cultivated fields and luxuriant pastures, where flocks and herds are 
quietly grazing ; and we are now obliged to turn to Rutland for a lasting memorial 
of a conquered army. 

If the wells of Abraham deserve remembrance for three thousand years, there 
is no reason why the location containing this relic of the Revolution should not 
become noted as historic ground. CLARK JILLSON 

WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY 


The London Zimes of August 8, 1885, publishes a letter in relation to the burial 
place of Jean Antoine Cavallier, who at the age of twenty-three was the soul of a 
deadly guerilla warfare fought by the Huguenots of France in the hills along the 
whole range of the Cevennes, against the tyrannical alternative of apostasy or ex- 
patriation—Louis the Fourteenth’s act of lawless despotism. Cavallier and his 
associates were outlaws, and displayed the ferocity of stricken wild beasts. The 
Editor of the Zimes says: “The Camisard war is a romantic historical episode. 
It has deeper importance as illustrative of essential features of French Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism in France was unlike Protestantism anywhere else, and its 
peculiarities culminated in Jean Antoine Cavallier and his Camisards. In Italy 
and Spain Protestants accepted persecution as their destiny, and gloried in the 
vocation of martyrs. In Great Britain, Germany, and the Netherlands they resolved 
to make their faith dominant. An English, Scotch, North German, and Dutch 
Protestant meant from the first that his land should believe as he believed. French 
Protestants neither consented to be martyrs nor expected to convert entire France 
to Protestantism. They began by assuming the position of a nation within a na- 
tion, and claimed from a very early period national immunities. In their strength 
was contained the germ of their weakness. They were as much too strong to care 
to persuade or conciliate as they were to be crushed by a Royal decree. They 
intrenched themselves within their privileges. They treated their foes as they had 
been treated. Everything Catholic was their enemy and their prey. Had their 
resources held out, the Southwest and center of France would have been turned 
into a desert. England offered Cavallier an honorable asylum in the Channel 
Islands. After serving for several years as Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, he took 
up his residence in London. By the time he died, a worn out veteran, though 
scarcely an old man, at sixty-one, his strange career seems to have been forgotten. 

robably he had forgotton his lurid and tempestuous youth himself.” 

The letter will be read with interest by the Huguenots of America : 


Editor of the London Zimes 

The month of October this year will complete the 200 anniversary of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, an event in French history productive of most 
important circumstances not only to them but also to England and other nations 
of Europe; and by a singular train of accidental discoveries I am able, through 
The Times, to make known a fact relating to that period which is of the deepest 
interest. This is nothing less than the burial place of the leader of the Camisards, 
whose struggle for freedom of thought and religious worship cost Louis XIV. in 
about three years the lives of 10,000 of his best soldiers, while nearly 15,000 Hu- 
guenots perished in the same period. The story of the Camisards is known to 
every educated child, and the history of John Anthony Cavallier, their boyish 
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leader, his conflicts with the soldiery, his raids upon Roman Catholic towns and 
villages, his capture of citadels and hairbreadth escapes, is one of the treasured mem- 
ories of school reading. It is, however, not generally known, even in London, that 
his bones repose in the little graveyard of Old St. Luke’s, by the Thames, at Chel- 
sea, that quaint church of which Kingsley wrote, “ Four hundred years of memory 
are crowded into this dark old church, and the flood of change beats round the 
walls, and shakes the door in vain, but never enters. The dead stand thick to- 
gether there.” 

My attention was first drawn to the question of Cavallier’s burial place by hear- 
ing of the songs sung, even now, in the Cevennes, of the deeds of this popular 
hero. But no one could tell of his end—only that he escaped to London and 
died there. 

Descended from an ancient French family, I determined to clear up this 
mystery about Cavallier’s death. For many months (assisted by my husband), I 
have pursued this quest ; and on Sunday morning the last doubt was solved by 
the Rev. R. H. Davies, incumbent of Old St. Luke’s, handing me the certificate of 
Cavallier’s interment in his graveyard. Cavallier entered the British service after 
his escape from France, and was for some time Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey. 
Afterwards he returned to Chelsea, where he died. 

The steps by which this pleasant quest was advanced would be tedious to nar- 
rate. I may mention that Cavallier’s death is recorded in the London Evening Post 
of May 17 (Saturday) to May 20 (Tuesday), 1740, in the following words :—‘‘On 
Saturday, died at his lodgings at Chelsea, Colonel Cavallier, an old officer who had 
always behaved very bravely.” His will is at Somerset house, where I have seen 
and read it. Lysons records that he saw the stone bearing his name at St. Luke’s ; 
Faulkner states that it lies at the north end, and the parish register, under date 
May 18, 1740, has this entry, “ Brigadier John Cavallier.” 

The north end of this graveyard is founded by cottages, the inhabitants of 
which have for about 40 years made this portion a dustheap, so that the soil rises 
from the pathway to a height of nearly 5 feet. If this refuse were cleared away, 
I have no manner of doubt that the gravestone would be disclosed. 

I am, yours obediently 
Amelia M. A. Marsh 


Sunny side, Park-Road, Battersea, August 8 1885. 
Voi. XIV.—No. 4.—-27 
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[The following extracts are from the original Order Book of Colonel David Waterbury, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, in the early part of the Revolution. ] 


Head Quarters N. York 15 Feb” 1776. 
Parole, Cosica 
Countersign Wilks. 

For the future the Adjutant of the day to Superintend the drumers if any Come 
to late, He is to Confine him, he is not to suffer the Drum Major to march of A 
Post but wait for the Junction of the whole. 

Lieut. Johnson & twenty men of the Province Artiliry to Parade at Nine to 
morrow morning where they shall Receive their Instructions; only one hundred 
men for fatigue to morrow, the gaurds as Usual, Col Drake or the Commanding 
officer of his Reg‘ to send in A Return to General Lee as Early as Possible to 
morrow Morning of the Strength of the Company* already Arrived with A State of 
Arms & Amunition this Return to be after the form of one which he Shall Receive 


at nine O’Clock. 
Isaac Sears Deputy Adj‘ General. 





Head Quarters N. Y. 16" Feb” 1776. 
Parole Davers } 
Countersign Seyler 
As Col Drakes Companies are not yet provided with horns or Cartouches to 
Carry Ammunition it is Impossible untill they are furnished that they should do 
any duty but fatigue the whole are therefore to parade for fatigue tomorrow at 9 
°Clock but as the place where they are to work is so distant that they May Proba- 
bly not Return to morrow they are to parade with their Arms & Packs, in short, 
accoutred as they were, when they March into town. 





New York 16" Feb” 1776. 
It is been Observed by Spectators that the officers Does not appear on the parade 
when the Reg‘ is under arms therefore it is my desire the Gentlemen officers will 
not neglect any more & beg that they will see that thier Companys are out at Roll 
Calling and likewise at set times For Exercise this desired by me— 
David Waterbury Jun’ Col. 
New York 
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New York 17" Feb” 1776. 


Regimental Orders. t 


It is been observed that the Barracks Among the Soldiers is kept in bad Order 
and not Cleaned Properly which I think Will be very Hurtful to the Health of the 
men and on that Account it is my Positive Orders that the adjutant of my Reg' 
warn a Subaltern Every day to see that the barracks are well clean’d & it is my 
desire that S* Subaltern will be ambitious To see that the duty is well done that the 
Regt May appear Credible and it will be much for the Health of S44 men, the same 
Ordered by me. 
David Waterbury Jun’ Col. 





Head Quarters N York 17 Feb” 1776. 
Parole Dorsett 


Countersign Torrington 


Co! Drakes Reg‘ to parade to morrow morning at Eight O’Clock, the Town Major 
to apply to Col McDougal for an hundred Cartouches Out of those Hundred Col 
Drakes to be supply’d with Number wanting the Town Major is then to examine 
the Core of the Fuzees in Order To make A Return of the different sort of 
Cartridges which will be wanting. M*‘ Abr™ Livingston thier Comesary of Provi- 
sions must be Apply’d to by the Quarter Master of the Reg‘ for two, three or four 
days Provisions for the Reg’ as they are to march to horns hook and be there 
Quartered, the Town Major will Give in a return to Mr. Anthony Griffith of the 
Number and Size of Cartridges which are to be sent after them. ‘The Companies 
arriv’d this day from Dutches County are to parade to-morrow Morning at Io 
°Clock that thier Arms and Ammunition may be inspected those that are off duty 
In Col Waterbury’s Regiment & General Lee’s Gaurd Including the Rifle men 
and Independent Companies to parade to morrow Morning at 10 °Clock before 
head Quarters in order to attend divine Service. 





New York 19" Feb' 1776. 
Regimental Orders ; 

It is ordered that the Several Cap* in my Regiment do make A Victualing Re- 
turn this day to the Quarter Master that they may draw four days Provision to 
Morrow Morning S* Provision Commencing on the 19 day and ending on the 
twenty-second day both days Included by me. 

David Waterbury Jun‘ Col. 
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NOTES 


NOTES 


DR. PRIME AND GENERAL GRANT— 
The sudden passing away of the late Dr. 
S. Irenzus Prime recalls a very touch- 
ing incident which occurred last spring, 
when he was in the full vigor of his ripe 
old age and when General Grant was 
supposed to be dying. 

A large congregation was assembled at 
the Wednesday evening meeting in the 
West Presbyterian church. Dr. Paxton 
called upon Dr. Prime to offer prayer, 
which he did with great tenderness and 
fervor, lifting up his voice in clear, firm 
tones, chiefly in behalf of “ our great cap- 
tain, great in war, great in peace, great in 
suffering.” All were touched, and sobs 


were heard on every side as the prayer was 
finished. Then the pastor rose and en- 
deavored to speak, but his feelings over- 
came him, and it wassome moments before 


he could recoverhimself. In broken voice 
he told his people why he had never been 
able to mention the General in public 
during his illness. “ He was my old com- 
mander in the Wilderness, where I knew 
and loved him; I knew and loved him 
better still when settled in Washington ; 
and now that he is so patiently bearing 
his heavy trials and sufferings, drawing 
together the hearts of his countrymen 
from all sections and uniting them in a 
common sympathy and tenderness, my 
love and feeling are such that I cannot 
name him without the deepest emotion, 
and I have been forced to silence.” But 
the silence was now broken, and the pas- 
tor’s heart and lips overflowed in praise of 
the great man then supposed to be dying, 
if not already past the gates. 

Through it allsat Dr. Prime with beam- 
ing face and moistened eyes, contrasting, 


perhaps, the General’s departure, in the 
prime of life, with his own more than 
three-score years and ten. 

The great editor and preacher went 
on before and stands in the presence of 
the Lord of all, the Captain of our Salva- 
tion. Truly he could say: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” Who 
can conceive of the ecstasy of that meet- 
ing when it was spoken, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord ?”—Mew York 
Observer. 


JOHN BROWN AT PLAINFIELD—Like 
all serious-minded lads of Puritan stock, 
John Brown dreamed at one time of 
completing his education in a college, 
and then studying for the ministry. He 
went to Canton, Connecticut (about 
1816), to consult a kinsman of his father, 
the Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, conerning 
his studies in divinity, whose advice was 
that he should fit for Amherst College, 
and that his teacher should be the Rev. 
Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, Massachu- 
setts. This school at Plainfield was 
famous for graduating ministers and 
missionaries, and the poet Byrant had 
been a student there a few years before, 
Plainfield being next to Cummington, 
where Byrant was born, and not far from 
Amherst. No doubt the lad’s hope was 
to fit himself at Plainfield and then enter 
at Amherst, working his way by his own 
efforts, as so many young men have since 
done. But he wassoon attacked with in- 
flammation of the eyes, so serious that he 
was forced to give up study.— Sandorn's 
Life and Letters of John Brown. 
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THE LINE OF PROPERTY—ZLditor of 
Magazine—It seems worthy of notice in 
your columns that during the last com- 
mencement season of Hamilton Col- 
lege the Sophomore class presented to 
the college a handsome monument stone, 
marking the /ine known as the “ Line of 
Property ” established by treaty in 1768, 
as the boundary between the English 
possessions and the territory of the 
Iroquois. 

The stone is placed where this line 
crosses College Street. It is of granite, 
bearing on one side the token of the 
“Six Nations,’’ on another the name of 
“Sir William Johnson, for the Crown,” 
and on a third a statement of its purpose. 

The coming generation may well be 
encouraged to a closer attention to 
American History, whether local or 
general. 

It should be stated that much credit 
in this matter is due to Passed Assistant 
Engineer Robert G. Dering, U. S. Navy, 
who instructed the class in applied 
mathematics, and gave definite form to 
the interest which he awakened. 

R. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, NEw YorK 


BISHOP LEONIDAS POLK— While in 
military service he abstained from sacer- 
dotal functions altogether. But in 
camp, field, siege and battle he never 
for a moment forgot or suffered others 
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to forget that he was a consecrated man 
and a Bishop in the Church of God. 
The simple truth is that his habitual 
holiness of life was never so conspicuous 
as in the army. Men who had listened 
unmoved to his preaching were converted 
by the silent eloquence of his example. 
His reserve in abstaining from the or- 
dinary functions of the ministry impressed 
men with the sacredness of his sacerdotal 
office as nothing else could. And then, 
too, in spite of all reserve, the priestly 
character would sometimes break 
through all restraints of military form, 
One Sunday morning he rode with his 
staff into the village of Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, from which the people had 
been frightened at the news of the ap- 
proach of troops. The church was 
empty but the door was open. Polk 
dismounted, laid aside his sword and 
entered. One by one his staff followed him 
and found him kneeling with his head 
bowed on the chancel rail. They kneeled 
beside him and around him, and in 
broken sentences the man of God poured 
out his soul in prayers for peace and 
blessings to both friend and foe. Polk’s 
military service was always a hard burden 
to him, grievous and heavy to be borne. 
He was always yearning for his diocese ; 
always eager for relief. Again and again 
he asked it and it was refused.—/er- 
ry’s History of the American Episcopal 
Church. 


QUERIES 


THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION — 
Editor of Magazine of American History: 
Permit me to submit a query suggested 
by General Cochrane’s sketch of the 


Charleston Convention of 1860, pub- 
lished in your August issue. I think no 
amount of space you are likely to give 
to the proceedings and consequences of 
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that Convention will be regarded by your 
more thoughtful readers as wasted. 
That was probably the most important 
non-official body that ever assembled. 
Its action certainly made all of the 
American history that has followed. 
Had Douglass been nominated by his 
united party at Charleston, he would 
have been elected. The revolt of the 
South would have been postponed at 
least four years, and if it had ever taken 
place at all would have been dwarfed to 
a mere fiasco. Under these circum- 
stances the question why it was that the 
Democratic managers at Charleston over- 
looked or failed to adopt an expedient 
for the settlement of their differences 
which now looks so obvious, and which 
would certainly have been entirely 
efficacious, is to my mind one of the most 
interesting in the whole field of human 
history. Perhaps some of your readers 
will be able to give a satisfactory answer 
to the QUERY—Why was it that the 
Democratic leaders of the Charleston 
Convention of 1860 did not agree to 
leave to the decision of the Supreme 
Court the question as to the time at 
which the people of a Territory could 
lawfully (7. ¢., under the Federal Consti- 
tution) prohibit slavery therein? Was 
this plan of settlement proposed or ad- 
vocated by any one? If so, by whom? 
And by whom was it opposed, and how 
was it defeated ? 


LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 


August 15, 1885 
AN OLD-TIME POSTER—I have before 
me a print, about gx 11 inches, that ap- 
pears to have been part of an old-time 
poster. At the right, upon a throne, the 
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back of which bears the word “ Veto,” 
sits a spectacled man, wearing a crown 
and clad in ermine, having a torn rem- 
nant of the “ Constitution of the United 
States of America” under his feet. In 
his right hand he holds aloft a scepter, 
while his left hand is extended to be 
kissed. 

A vassal, clad in a robe girt with a 
belt and bearing upon the collar the em- 
blems of the signs of the zodiac, having 
a serpent around his neck and a wand at 
his side, with head uncovered, kneels 
before and kisses the hand of the one 
upon the throne, and thus addresses 
him: 

‘All hail, King Andrew called the great, 
**T come an humble pillar of thy state 


‘* Pregnant with news—but ere that news I tell 
‘* First let me hope your AM/ajesty is well !” 


To which the king replies : 


** Rise, Great Magician! rise my friend and 
know, 

‘We are but middling—that is, but so so! 

‘*Get up and come and smoke a pipe with me, 

‘“* For thou Atzg Martin shall hereafter be ! 

** And to reward thy services my boy, 

‘*In the mean time we make thee our Vice- 
Roy.” 


In the foreground lies a book, entitled 
“Judiciary of the United States,” also 
the cap laid aside by the vassal, the 
band of it bearing the word “ Intrigue,” 
while the long conical crown is em- 
bellished with rats (or mice) in full run. 
A few coins have rolled from the cap 


upon the floor. In the background, 
at the left, is seen a sentry dressed in 
short jacket and cockaded cap, having 
his musket, with fixed bayonet, at “carry 
arms’’ of the old tactics. 


Below the print are the words “ King 
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Andrew the First,’”’ and below that in 
large type seems to have been the word 
“King;” but my copy is torn away 
through that word, and I know not what 
followed. 

Can some reader of this Magazine 
supply the words that were below the 
print, name the author, and give the date 
and the occasion that called it forth ? 


Cuas. W. BRYANT 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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MARTHA WASHING TON—Laitor Mag- 
azine of American History—Will some 
of your readers please answer definitely 
the following questions : 

1. When was Martha Washington 
born ? 

2. When and where (in what building) 
was she and Washington married ? 

3. When did she die? 

R. W. Jupson 


OGDENSBURG, NEw YorK, 
September 1, 1885 


REPLIES 


THE GALLANT SEVENTH REGIMENT 
UNDER FIRE [xiv. 324]—In the Maga- 
zine of American History for September, 
“ Regular Army” asks: “ Was the ‘ Gal- 
lant Seventh Regiment’ ever under fire 
during the civil war?” Perhaps he will 
permit me to answer his question by ask- 
ing another: “ Was the Cadet Battalion 
at West Point ever under fire during 
that war?’’ “No,” he may answer, 
“not as a battalion, but hundreds of 
those who learned their duties in its 
ranks were under fire on every battle- 
field in the war.” If “Regular Army” 
will take the trouble to look, he will find 
that some 650 Seventh Regiment men 
served in the army during the civil war, 
most of them as officers. Far be it from 
me to compare West Point and the Sev- 
enth as training schools, but as a sup- 
plementary school of the soldier the 
regiment has a place te fill, and I may 
say has done its duty tolerably well. 
Moreover, as a regiment, it went wher- 
ever it was sent during hostilities, and 


if, whatever may have been the reason, it 
was never actually under fire, “ Regular 
Army ” may be sure it was not the fault 
of the regiment. And now let me ask 
in conclusion, has this particular “ Regu- 
lar’ ever been under fire himself ? 
VETERAN 


NEw York, September 2, 1885 


YELLOW BREECHES, PENNSYLVANIA 
[xiv. 324]— Yellow Breeches Creek 
empties into the Susquehanna on the 
west side a little below Harrisburg. The 
Indian name of it was Gallapasscinker. 

I. C. 

ALLEGHANY, PA., August 29, 1885 


Dixie [xiv. 323]—G. H. B. will find 
his query concerning “ Dixie ’’ answered 
in William A. Wheeler’s “ Dictionary of 
the Noted Names of Fiction.” 


E. H. G. 
BosTon, September 1, 1885 
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SOCIETIES 


SOCIETIES 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
held its first summer meeting in the his- 
toric village of New Rochelle, August 
24, 1885. The services of the day were 
divided between the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian churches, both of which were 
founded by the Huguenots in the early 
years of this colony. The day was the 
anniversary of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. Addresses were delivered 
both morning and afternoon. Rev. C. 
W. Bolton welcomed the visitors to New 
Rochelle, and the Rector of Trinity 
Church conducted appropriate exercises. 

A magnificent collation was then served 
in the parlors of the Presbyterian church, 
at which none but the daughters of the 
Huguenots were allowed to wait on the 
table. After this a visit was made in 
carriages to the various points of his- 
toric interest about the village. In their 
button-holes the tourists wore each a 
marigold, the favorite flower of Margaret 
Valois, as a token to her memory. 

The President, Hon. John Jay, pre- 
sided at the meeting in the afternoon, 
and in his introductory remarks said: 
“We all felt that in no part of our broad 
country could we more fitly recall its 
solemn memories and thank God to- 
gether that amid the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of our ancestors they have left the 
noble examples of fidelity unto death 
which are naturally recalled in this town, 
founded by refugees from La Rochelle, 
who brought with them the dauntless 
spirit that has marked the history of that 
heroic city, and who lovingly gave to 
their new home in another continent its 
historic and honored name.” Mr. Charles 
M. Du Puy then reviewed the massacre 


of the Huguenots and their flight to this 
country. His address concluded with a 
detailed account of the causes and re- 
sults of the movement against the Hu- 
guenots in France, Peter B. Olney, ex- 
District Attorney of New York, told the 
society about the Huguenot settlement 
at New Oxford, Massachusetts ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Charles S. Vedder, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the French Protestant Church of 
Charleston, South Carolina, made some 
eloquent remarks concerning the Hugue- 
not settlements at the South. Rev. 
Charles E. Lindsley, D.D., of New Ro- 
chelle, excused himself from delivering 
an able address prepared for the occa- 
sion, on account of the lateness of the 
hour. Many distinguished persons were 
present. 


SARATOGA MONUMENT ASSOCIATION— 
The annual meeting was held at Sara- 
toga, August 11, the President, Hon. 
John H. Starin, in the chair. Secretary 
William L, Stone read the minutes of 
the last meeting, and the various com- 
mittees submitted reports. Secretary 
Stone reported from the Committee on 
Design that Messrs. O’Donovan, Doyle, 
and Bissell had been engaged as the 
sculptors for the three heroic statues to 
be placed in the niches of the monu- 
ment; and that Messrs. Hartly and 
Kelly had been chosen to do the tablet 
work for the interior. The following 
designs by Mr. Markham, the architect, 
had been accepted, the personal charac- 
ters represented in them being historic 
likenesses : 

First—Women of the Revolution. 

Second —Ladies of the British Court. 
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Third—The Town Meeting. 

Fourth—The Rally. 

Fifth—George the III. in council. 

Sixth—Burgoyne addressing the In- 
dians. 

Seventh—Transport of the wives of 
the English officers, in their calashes, 
through the wilderness. 

Eighth—Schuyler felling trees to ob- 
struct the enemy. 

Ninth—Mrs. Gen. Schuyler firing her 
wheat fields. 

Tenth—The murder of Jane McCrea. 

Eleventh—Burgoyne reprimanding the 
Indians for their barbarities. 

Twelfth—Schuyler turning over his 
command to Gates, surrounded by a 


group of American generals—all like- 


nesses. 

‘Thirteenth—The passage in a.boat of 
Lady Acland, under a flag of truce, to 
the American Camp to visit her husband. 

Fourteenth—The wounding of Arnold 
at the Brunswick redoubt. 

Fifteenth — The burial of General 
Fraser. 

Sixteenth—Burgoyne surrendering his 
sword to Gates. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Hon. J. W. Drexel, Hon. Elliott T. 
Slocum, Edward Wemple, E. C. Bullard, 
Mrs. E. H. Walworth, C. S. Lester, Hon. 
D. S. Potter, David F. Ritchie, J. M. 
Davison, Hon. James M. Marvin, J. H. 
Dillingham, A. B. Bancus, P. C. Ford, 
Lieutenant-Commander A. R, McNair. 
Telegrams were received from George 
William Curtis and General Meredith 
Read. 

THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF PHYSICAL 
RESEARCH—Organized at Chicago, IIli- 
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nois, May, 1885. President, A. Reeves 
Jackson, A.M., M.D.; Vice-Presidents, 
Rev, C, G. Trusdell, Professor Rodney 
Welch ; Secretary and Treasurer, J. E. 
Woodhead ; Council, Boerne Bettman, 
M.D., Rev. L. P. Mercer, F. A. Nims, 
Orville Peckham, Hon. J. B. Young, 
Colonel Jno. C. Bundy, A. Reeves Jack- 
son, M.D., Hon. W. K. McAllister, Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, D.D., Colonel A. N. 
Waterman, Denison W. Chapman, Ed- 
ward I. Galvin, Edwin J. Kuh, M.D., J. 
H. McVicker, Professor Rodney Welch. 

The first general meeting of this 
Society was held Tuesday evening, June 
30, 1885, at the Club-room of the Sher- 
man House, Chicago. 

The President in his address said: 
“Tt is well known that from the earliest 
recorded history of our race there have 
been reported from time to time phe- 
nomena of unusual character — phe- 
nomena so different from those ordinarily 
observed as to be apparently inexplicable 
by any known physical laws. In their 
various forms these phenomena have 
been known as apparitions, mesmerism, 
mind-reading, clairvoyance, spiritualistic 
manifestations, etc. Credence in the 
reality of these alleged occurrences has 
been given or withheld according to the 
integrity and intelligence of the reporter, 
or the mental traits of the hearer. 
Usually, statements affirming their ex- 
istence have been received with distrust 
and incredulity.” He then referred to 
the Society formed in London in 1882, 
and that in Boston in September, 1884, 
and said the Western Society had been 
founded for the purpose of aiding in, 
and forwarding the work so successfully 
begun by its predecessors. 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, Continued. 


EvLoGy ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
STEPHEN ELLIOTT, by S. Cohen. Written 
and published at the request of the Society. 
Savannah, 1867. 18 pp. 8vo. 

THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY : its found- 
ers, patrons and friends. Anniversary address 
before the Society, 14th February, 1881. By 
C. C. Jones, jr. Savannah, 1881. 40 pp. 8vo. 

HERNANDO DE Soro. The adventures encoun- 
tered and the route pursued by the Adelanta- 
do during his march through the territory em- 
braced within the present limits of Georgia. 
By C. C. Jones, jr. READ BEFORE THE SOCI- 
ETY. Savannah, 1880. 42 (1) pp. Portrait. 
8vo. 

A HIGH CIVILIZATION, the moral duty of Geor- 
gians. Discourse before the Society, 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1844. By S. Elliott, jr. Savannah, 
1844. 21 pp. 8vo. 

History OF GEorRGIA, from its first discovery 
by Europeans to the adoption of the present 
constitution in 1798. By W. B. Stevens. 
In two vols. New York, 1847,’59. 8vo. Pre- 
pared at the request of the Society, and pub- 
lished under its auspices. Pecuniary aid was 
rendered by the Society for the publication of 
the second volume. 

INDIAN REMAINS IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. Ad- 
dress before the Society, February 12, 1859, by 
C. C. Jones, jr. Savannah, 1859. 25 pp. 8vo. 

LECTURE BEFORE THE SocIETY, March 14, 
1843. By W.A. Caruthers. Savannah, 1843. 
36 pp. 8vo. 


LEC1URE BEFORE THE SOCIETY, February 29 
and March 4, 1844, on the subject of Educa- 
tion. By S. K. Talmage. Savannah, 1844. 24 
pp. 8vo. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEDICATION OF HODGSON 
HALL, by the Society, on the occasion of its 
37th anniversary, February 14, 1576. Savan- 
nah, 1876. 29 pp. 8vo. 

PROCEEDINGS, RESOLUTIONS AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, COMMEMORATIVE OF E. J. HARDIN. 
Savannah, 1873. 3I pp. I2mo. 

PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING, January 7, 1855. 
Broadside. 

REMINISCENCES OF SERVICE with the first volun- 


teer regiment of Georgia, Charleston Harbor, 


1863. Address before the Society, March 3, 
1879, by C. H. Olmstead. Savannah, 1879. 
I5 pp- 8vo. 

A REPLY TO A RESOLUTION OF THE SOCIETY, 
read at its anniversary meeting, February 12, 
1866. By S. Elliott. Savannah, 1866. 13 
pp. 8vo. 

THE RoMANCE OF LIFE, an historical Lecture be- 
fore the Society, January 14, 1845. By R. M. 
Charlton. Savannah, 1845. 8vo. 

SERGEANT WILLIAM JASPER. Address before the 
Society, 3d of January, 1876, by C. C. Jones, 
jr. (Albany), 1876. 36 pp. 8vo. 

WILDE’s SUMMER ROsE ; or, the lament of the 
captive. An authentic account of the origin, 
mystery and explanation of R. H. Wilde’s al- 
leged plagiarism ; by A. Barclay. Published 
by the Society. Savannah, 1871. 7opp. 8vo. 


ILLINOIS. 
Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois. 


ADDRESS AT ITS SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, December, 1828, by James Hall. 


pp. 16mo. Proceedings on pp.18-20. 


Vandalia, 1829, 20 
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Chicago Historical Society, Chicago. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, November Ig, 1868. By J. Y. Scam- 
mon and I. N. Arnold. Incidents in the 
lives of President Lincoln and Major Ander- 
son in the Black-Hawk War, Luther Haven, 
George Manierre, and other early settlers in 
Chicago. With a sketch of Colonel John H. 
Kinzie, by Juliette A. Kinzie. Sketches of 
Billy Caldwell and Shabonee, by W. Hickling 
and G. S. Hubbard, and ‘‘ The Winnebago 
Scare,” by H. W. Beckwith. Chicago, 1877, 
52 pp. [Fergus’ historical series, No. 10. ], 8vo. 

ANNUAL MEETING, November 19, 1868. Ad- 
dresses by J. Y. Scammon and I. N. Arnold. 
Chicago, 1868. 32 pp. 12mo. I. N. Arnold 
spoke on the early history of Chicago. 

BIENNIAL REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR OF ILLI- 
No1s. Springfield (IIl.), 1863. 13 (1) pp. 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE HON. GEORGE 
MANIERRE, delivered before the Society, April 
16, 1878. By Thomas Hoyne [Chicago, 
1878}. 48 pp. Portrait, 8vo. . 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GENERAL B. J. 
SWEET. History of Camp Douglas. Paper 
read before the Society, June 18, 1878, by W. 
Bross. Chicago, 1878. 28 pp. 8vo. 

BrigF HIsTORY OF THE SOCIETY, with constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and list of officers and 
members. Chicago, 1881. 31 pp. 8vo. 

CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS IN THE ROOMS OF 
THE SociEtTy. Chicago, n. d. 8vo. 

CHARLES HAMMOND AND HIS RELATIONS TO 
HENRY CLAY AND J. Q. ADAMS; or, consti- 
tutional limitations and the contest for free- 
dom of speech and the press. Address before 
the Society, May 20, 1834. By W. H. Smith. 
Chicago, 1885. 72 pp. 8vo. 

CHARTER, CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS, with a 
list of officers, etc. Chicago, 1858. 26 pp. 8vo. 

CHARTER, CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws, with a 
list of officers and members. Chicago, 1871. 
23 pp. 8vo. 

CHICAGO AND THE SOURCES OF HER PAST AND 
FUTURE GROWTH. By W. Bross. Chicago, 
1880. 8vo. 

Cuicaco HIsToRIcAL SocieTy’s COLLECTION. 
Vols. 1-3. Chicago, 1882-84. 3 vols., por- 
traits. 8vo. Contents, —1. History of the 


English settlement in Edwards County, IIli- 
nois, founded in 1817 and 1818, by George 
Flower. With preface and foot-notes, by 
E. B. Washburne. 1882, 402 pp., portrait. 
2. Biographical sketch of Enoch Long, an IIli- 
nois pioneer, by Harvey Reid. 1884. 134 pp., 
portrait. 3. The Edwards papers; being a 
portion of the collection of the letters, papers, 
and manuscripts of Ninian Edwards, Edited 
by E. B. Washburne, 1884. 8, 633 pp., por- 
traits, fac-similes. 

CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s PROCEEDINGS. 
December 18, 1583. Chicago, 1884. 8vo. 
Contents.—The Dearborns ; a discourse com- 
memorative of the eightieth anniversary of the 
occupation of Fort Dearborn, and the settle- 
ment at Chicago, read, December 18, 1883, by 
D. Goodwin, jr. With remarks of J. Went- 
worth, J. Y. Scammon, E. B. Washburne, 
and I. N. Arnold. (2) 56 pp., 2 portraits. 

CIRCULAR ABOUT OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
January, 1878, sheet. i 

CONGRESSIONAL REMINISCENCES. Adams, Ben- 
ton, Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. Address, 
March 16, 1882, before the Society, with notes 
and an appendix, by John Wentworth. Chi- 
cago, 1882, 101 pp. [Fergus’ historical series. 
No. 24.], small 8vo. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS OF THE HIsTorI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. Chicago, 1856. 
15 pp. I2mo. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws, together with list 
of officers and members. Chicago, 1883. 
28 pp. 8vo. 

THE DEARBORNS; a discourse commemorative 
of the eightieth anniversary of the occupation 
of Fort Dearborn, and the first settlement at 
Chicago; read before the Society, December 
18, 1883, by Daniel Goodwin, jr. With re- 
marks of J. Wentworth, J. Y. Scammon, E. 
B. Washburne, and I. N. Arnold. Chicago, 
1884. (2) 56 pp., 2 portraits, 8vo. 

THE EARLIEsT RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF CHICA- 
Go. By Jeremiah Porter. Address before 
the Society in 1859. Chicago, 1881. [Fergus’ 
historical series, No. 14, pp. 1-80.], 12mo, 

EarLy CHICAGO. ForT DEARBORN. An address 
delivered at the unveiling of the memorial 
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tablet to mark the site of the Block-House, 
May 213, 1881, under the auspices of the 
Society, to which have been added notes and 
an appendix, by John Wentworth. Chicago, 
1881. 104 (20) pp. Portraits. [Fergus’ his- 
torical series. No. 16.], 12mo. 

EARLY SOCIETY IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. Lec- 
ture read before the Society, October 19, 
1880, By R. W. Patterson. Chicago, 1881. 
34 pp. I2mo., 

Same, [In Fergus’ historical series, No. 14.] 
pp. 103-131, I12mo. 

FATHER MARQUETTE AT MACKINAW AND CHI- 
caGo. Paper before the Society, October 
15,1878. By H. H. Hurlbut. Chicago, 1878. 
16 pp. 8vo. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE EARLY MOVE- 
MENT IN ILLINOIS FOR THE LEGALIZATION OF 
SLAVERY, read at the annual meeting of the 
Society, December 5, 1864. By W. H. 
Brown. Chicago, 1865. 44 pp. 8vo. 

SAME. 1876. 30 (1) pp. [Kergus’ historical 
series, No. 4. , I2mo. 

HIsTorY OF ILLINOIS, from 1778 to 1833; and 
Life and Times of Ninian Edwards. By N. 
W. Edwards. Springfield, 1870. 549, 
3 pp. 8vo. Written at request of the Society. 

ILLINOIS AND THE THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Paper read before the Society, Jan- 
uary 15, 1884. By William Bross. Chicago, 
1884. 8 pp. 8vo. 

ILLINOIS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Three 
papers read before the Society. Kaskaskia 
and its parish records: Old Fort Chartres : 
and Colonel John Todd’s_ record-book. 
By E. G. Mason. Chicago, 1881. 68 pp. 
[Fergus’ Historical Series, No. 12.] 

THE IMPRISONMENT IN Lippy AND ESCAPE BY 
TUNNEL. Read May 23, 1879, by C. W. 
Earle. Waukegan, Ill., 1879. 8vo. 

In MeEmorIAM. Isaac N, Arnold, Thomas 
Hoyne. Memorial addresses commemorative 
of the lives and characters of the Hon. Isaac 
N. Arnold and Hon. ‘. homas Hoyne, de- 
livered before the Society, October 21, 1884. 


By E. B. Washburne, T. Drummond and Hon. 
Van H. Higgins, in respect of Mr. Arnold, 
and Hon, John Wentworth, in respect of Mr. 
Hoyne. Chicago, 1884. 43 pp. 8vo. 

KASKASKIA, ILL., PARISH RECORDS, 1696-1834. 
By E. G. Mason. Chicago, 1879. 8vo. 

THE LAST OF THE ILLINOIs, and a sketch of the 
Pottawatomies. Read before the Society, 
December 13, 1870, by J. D. Caton, 
Chicago, 1870, 36 pp. [Fergus’ historical 
series, No. 3.], 12mo. Also published in- 
dependently of the Fergus’ series. 

MEMOIR OF HON. DANIEL P. Cook. Read be- 
fore the Society, June 9, 1857, by W. H. 
Brown. . Chicago, 1857. 30 pp. 8vo. 

NOVEMBER Ig, 1868. Introductory address by 
J. Y.Scammon. Address by I. N. Arnold, 
giving a history of the Society, with incidents 
in the lives of A. Lincoln and Major Ander- 
son ; alsoof Luther Haven, George Manierre, 
and other early settlers of Chicago. Chi- 
cago, 1877. 31 pp. 8vo. 

ORIGIN, PRESENT CONDITION, PLANS AND 
NecgssitTixs. [Chicago] no date. 2 pp. 4to. 

PROCEEDINGS, JUNE, 1880, INCLUDING PAPERS 
By A. D. Hager and E. G. Mason. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY ILLINOIS AND HER 
NoTED MEN. Read before the Society, March 
16, 1880, by J. Gillespie. Chicago, 1880. 
50 pp. Portraits. [Fergus’ historical series, 
No. 13.] 12mo. 

SKETCH OF EDWARD COLES, SECOND GOVERNOR 
OF ILLINoISs, and of the slavery struggle of 1823 
-4. Prepared for the Society, by E. B. Wash- 
burne. Chicago, 1882, 253pp. Portrait. 
Fac-similes, 8vo. 

THe THEATRE: its early days in Chicago. 
Paper read before the Society, February 19, 
1884. By J. H. McVicker. Chicago, 1884. 
88 pp. 8vo. 

W11.1AM B, OGDEN AND EarLy Days IN CHI- 
Caco. Paper read before the Society, Decem- 
ber, 20, 1881. By I. N. Arnold. Chicago, 
1882. 40pp. [Fergus’ historical series, No. 
17.] 8vo. Also published independently of 
the Fergus’ series, 
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DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. Edited by LEsLIE STEPHEN. Vols. 
II. and III. Annesley—Baird and Baker— 
Beadon. 8vo, pp. 448 and 462. 1885. Smith, 
Elder & Co., London; Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 


Mr. Stephen's great work progresses with 
vigor. The second volume brings the letter A 
to a conclusion, and proceeds with the letter B 
to Baird. The Rev. Canon Stephens contrib- 
utes a long and admirably written account of 
Saint Anselm (1033-1109), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose action against the corrupt court 
of William II., and efforts in bringing about 
the first crusade, gave him great prominence. 
The editor, Mr. Stephen, writes of John Ar- 
buthnot (1667-1735), the famous Scotch physi- 
cian and wit, the intimate friend of Swift, and 
the projector of a kind of joint-stock satire 
from the ‘‘Scriblerous Club,” to be directed 
against the abuses of human learning in every 
branch. J. K. Laughton writes an interesting 
paper on the Admiral, Marriot Arbuthnot (1'711- 
1794), who commanded the English squadron 
that blockaded New York City for many months 
during the Revolution, stationed in Gardiner’s 
Bay. C. H. Coote gives a short sketch of Sir 
Samuel Argall, Deputy Governor of Virginia in 
1609. Richard Garnett, LL.D., writes of Bene- 
dict Arnold, the first native American, by the 
way, honored with a place in this work (as far 
as we have seen), which renders the omission 
of worthy names, such as the three Adamses— 
Samuel, John, and John Quincy—for instance, 
all the more remarkable This paper on Bene- 
dict Arnold has evidently been prepared in a 
spirit of fairness, but it is altogether too much of 
an apology for the man whose patriotism was 
but a splendid piece of deception from first to 
last—the man who had no sense of duty or mili- 
tary honor, and who was capable of taking the 
most solemn oath with the full intention of per- 
jury in his soul. If Benedict Arnold had ever 
been a person of integrity, worthy of high trusts, 
no personal wrongs could have driven him into 
forgetfulness of the supreme sanctity of obliga- 
tions. The facts are, that he was already ma- 
turing a criminal scheme of overwhelming mag- 
nitude, and hiding it under an assumption of 
injured innocence, when he escaped from the 
court-martial in Philadelphia, towhich Mr. Gar- 
nett refers, with only a reprimand from Wash- 
ington. He was angered by his failure to extort 
money from Congress, but it was not, as stated 
by Mr. Garnett, ‘‘ the first motive to his subse- 
quent treachery.” He had then, at that date, 
been for some time in secret correspondence 
with Sir Henry Clinton, and only waited for an 
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appointment in the army which would give him 
the opportunity and power to sell the men bodily 
who had through blood and tribulation achieved 
so much. Washington, thoroughly deceived, 
gave him the appointment, and he made quick 
use of it. His bravery has never been ques- 
tioned. Yet it is perfectly apparent that he 
plunged into the Revolution from the first, as he 
would have dashed into a jungle for game, with 
an eye to the rewards, and while he could lead 
brave soldiers up to the cannon’s mouth with an 
irresistible fascination, he had no scruples about 
turning round coolly, and selling them outright 
to the enemy, with all they held dear on earth, 
for a paltry sum of money, to be put in his own 
pocket. His crime was so vast and long pre- 
meditated, that he will ever be held in the uni- 
versal detestation he so richly earned. 

We turn toa more agreeable subject in Mr. 
C. F. Keary’s scholarly account of King Ar- 
thur, the hero of romantic literature from the 
middle ages down to our own time. We here 
have all the facts of Arthur’s life which have 
any distinct historical authority. An important 
article in this volume is Prof. S. R. Gardiner’s, 
on Lord Chancellor ‘‘ Francis Bacon” (1*61—- 
1626), occupying some twenty pages. It is fol- 
lowed by an excellent essay on Bacon’s works, 
by Professor J. Fowler. 

In the third volume Prof. Michael Foster 
contributes an interesting paper on Francis 
Maitland Balfour, the gifted naturalist and 


cousin of the present Marquis of Salisbury. Mr. 
T. F. Henderson writes of James Ballantyne 
(1772-1833), the first printer of Sir Walter 
Scott’s works; and Dr. A‘neas Mackay furnishes 
a charming paper on John Barbour (1316-1395), 
the Scottish poet, who was Archdeacon of Aber- 


deen, and a contemporary of Chaucer. The 
biographies, as in the first volume, are excep- 
tionally well written. This dictionary abounds 
with valuable information, and the volumes are 
in a size admirably adapted for library use. In 
its literary quality, and in the good taste of its 
arrangement, it may be emphatically pronounced 
a model work. 


FAMILY MEMORIALS. A series of Gene- 
alogical and Biographical Monographs on the 
Families of Salisbury, Aldworth-Elbridge, 
Sewall, Pyldren-Dummer, Walley, Quincy, 
Gookin, Wendell, Breese, Chevalier-Ander- 
son, and Phillips. With fifteen Pedigrees and 
an Appendix. By EDWARD ELBRIDGE SALIs- 
BURY. Square folio, pp. 696. Privately 
printed. 1585. 

These two beautiful quarto volumes (one vol- 
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ume in two, on account of its size) are unique 
in this country. The learned author has woven 
about the central thread of relationship to hin- 
self a vast amount of historical and biographical 
material, much of which is now printed for the 
first time, and from sources largely inaccessible 
to the general public. 

Professor Salisbury has achieved much more 
than a genealogical record, although he has 
prepared and given to the world one of the most 
perfect genealogical records that has ever been 
written. He has had access to private papers as 
well as public documents, of which he has made 
good use ; and he has come in possession of in- 
numerable anecdotes and incidents illustrative of 
personal character and public events during the 
several years he has devoted to the study and 
preparation of this important and valuable work. 
He has brought into realistic prominence the 
men and women of the dim past, investing them 
with life. Nothing could be more charming, 
for instance, than the anecdotes that enliven the 
pages devoted to the Quincy family. Dorothy 
Quincy, ‘‘the daughter of Edmund Quincy, of 
Boston, who had moved for three years as the 
belle of the polite circles of that town, and who 
was now the affianced bride of John Hancock,” 

d the summer of 1775 at the old Burr man- 
sion in Fairfield, Connecticut. ‘‘ She was ac- 
companied by a duenna in the person of a spinster 
aunt, by her maid, and by that array of trunks and 
bandboxes which was deemed indispensable by 


young women of rank and fashion, in their trav- 


els.” We are further told, that ‘‘some two or 
three days after Miss Dolly’s advent, the gossips 
say a young cavalier rode into the village from 
the west, and alighted at the old mansion-house. 
He was dressed in the height of the fashion. His 
sword clanked in its scabbard at his side, and the 
village critics observed that he rode with the 
style and bearing of a prince. This cavalier was 
Aaron Burr, then a youth of twenty years, on a 
visit to his favorite kinsman, Thaddeus Burr. 
When the young people were presented to each 
other that evening, it is said their surprise and 

leasure were mutual, and it is more than hinted 

y the gossips that consequences disastrous to 
Hancock’s peace of mind might have ensued, had 
not the sage counsels of the elders prevailed over 
youthful passion and folly. It is at least true 
that Miss Dolly wrote a letter to a bosom friend, 
not long after, in which she speaks of Aaron Burr 
as ‘a handsome young man with a pretty fortune,’ 
and complains of the extreme caution of her 
aunt, who would not allow them to pass a mo- 
ment alone in each other’s society.” The young 
lady remained in that ancient village all summer. 
‘* She rede, she sang, she boated, she accompa- 
nied the young people to their ‘ feasts of shells’ 
on the neighboring beaches; she conducted 
harmless flirtations with the village youths, her 
aunt having relaxed her vigilance after Burr's 
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departure ; she wrote letters to her friends, some 
of which are in existence ; and every fortnight 
the lumbering mail-coach brought her a huge 
packet from Philadelphia, addressed in the sturdy 
upright and downright characters of John Han- 
cock.” 

This magnificent work contains seventeen 
large family chart-pedigrees on parchment, pro- 
fusely illustrated with coats of arms and heraldic 
descriptions of the same. The volumes are 
printed by Messrs. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 
the well-known printers to Yale College, in a style 
of marvelous elegance, in clear type, on the finest 
of paper, with wide margins, and illuminated 
lines. It contains an appendix, with carefully 
prepared indexes of family names. Itis a source 
of regrct that only two hundred copies of so im- 
portant a work should have made up the edition, 
as the supply, for such as desire to possess it, 
will be of short duration, a few copies only being 
offered for sale. 


THE COMMEMORATIVE DISCOURSES 
IN OBSERVANCE OF THE CENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
A.D. 1885. I. The History of the English 
Church in the Colony or Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. By the Rev. FREDERICK CouRT- 
NEY, S.T.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Boston. II. The First Three Bishops of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. By GrorGE C. 
SHATTUCK, M.D. III. The First Century of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. By the Rt. Rev. BEN- 
JAMIN H. Pappock, D.D., Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. Quarto, pamphlet, pp. 128. 1885. Bos- 
ton. Published by order of the Convention. 


The Diocese of Massachusetts has done itself 
honor in issuing this handsome quarto publica- 
tion, on laid paper, in pica type, with a very 
thick umber paper cover in antique style. It is 
a delight to the Rest Sovei’s eye. Dr. Shattuck’s 
discourse, the second of the three embraced in it, 
is by far the finest of the series. As a piece of 
biographical writing it cannot easily be excelled. 
His portrait and character of the venerable Bishop 
Griswold, the second bishop, is as striking as it 
is inimitable, and will ever remain in the mem- 
ories of all who read it. It is asplendid portrait, 
life size, in oil, while that of the first Bishop, 
Bass, is an animated, highly finished. cabinet 
picture And he has shown the hand of a mas- 
ter in biography, in merely giving a few lines to 
the last of the deceased bishops, Eastburn. In 
the third and last of the discourses, the present 
Bishop, Paddock, has presented a most able, well- 
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written and succinct account of the ecclesiastical 
events and affairs of the diocese from its organi- 
zation on the 8th of September, 1784, to the pres- 
ent day. It was no easy matter to do this, for the 
bishop well says: ‘*‘ Our century is a long and full 
period, well worthy of a volume.and I cannot treat 
it at the rate of two years a minute.”” Yet he 
has successfully done so, and has come out at the 
end as fresh and as interesting as atthe start. He 
speaks more fully of his immediate predecessor, 
Dr, Eastburn, once so well known in New York 
City, and alludes gently to the lack of tact, in- 
firmity of Episcopal Church principle, and the 
obstinacy inherent in his English birth, which 
prevented his pleasing manners, high scholar- 
ship and eloquence from having their due effect 
throughout his entire episcopate. 

The subject of the first of the three was the 
greatest, and, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of the subjects which were chosen by the 
convention of the diocese for these discourses, 
And it is somewhat unfortunate that a gentleman 
thoroughly at home in early New England his- 
tory had not been selected by the convention of 
the diocese for the duty of discussing it, instead 
of the truly eloquent and popular rector of St. 
Paul’s, Boston. An Englishman by birth and 
education, and a late comer to Boston, he evi- 
dently had not the requisite close and perfect 
knowledge of the era of which he treated, nor of 
the people of New England at that period. The 
consequence is, that this discourse is simply a 
series of brief extracts from a few easily acces- 
sible records and documents connected together 
by remarks of his own, some of which, relating 
to Puritan thought and action, are hardly in ac- 
cord with our present knowledge of both. To 
be sure, he had the same difficulty to get over, 
of ‘two years a minute,” that Bishop Paddock 
had, and even in a greater degree, for he had 
from 1620 to 1784 to treat of. Due allowance 
must be made for this. Still, in ‘‘ The History 
of the English Church” in ‘‘the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay,” there should have been no 
omission of mention of that great and able con- 
troversy in which so many pamphlets were writ- 
ten concerning bishops in America, in which 
were engaged, Cauer, Byles, Apthorpe, Mayhew, 
Channing and other famous divines on both sides; 
and of the effect of which John Adams has writ- 
ten so strongly. Had some one of the able his- 
torical students among the clergy of Massachu- 
setts written such a discourse that controversy 
would have been referred to with certainty. 


HERRICK GENEALOGY. A genealogical 
register of the name and family of HERRICK, 
from the settlement of HENERIE HERICKE in 
Salem, Massachusetts, 1629, to 1846; with a 
concise notice of their English Ancestry. By 
GENERAL JEDADIAH HEeErrRIcK. Revised, 
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augmented, and brought down to A.D. 1885, 
By Lucius C, HErRIcK, M.D. Square 8vo, 
pp. 516. Privately printed. Columbus, Ohio. 


This handsomely printed genealogical work 
will prove a most interesting souvenir to a large 
and widely scattered family connection. The 
Herricks are shown to have derived descent from 
Eric the Forester, and. therefore, from the an- 
cient kings of Sweden. The family line 1s traced 
through the generations in England with 
much precision. The first of the name in this 
country was ‘‘ Henry of Salem ”—Henerie Her- 
icke, the fifth son, as is believed, of Sir William 
Hericke, born at Beau Manor, County of Leices- 
ter, England, 1604, and was named by command 
of the unfortunate Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I. His sponsors were Sir David Murray, 
Sir John Spillman, and Lady Aston. 

The variations through which this family name 
has passed will interest the curious. The author of 
the work says: ‘* We perceive something like a 
progressive transition, from the original Scandi- 
navian Eirikr down to the settled and permanent 
English Heyrick and Herrick of the seventeenth 
century.” In the twelfth century, Henry, of Great 
Stretton, spelled his name Lyryk; in 1450, 
Robert of Houghton wrote Zy7icke, and his son 
Thomas, Zyrick, omitting the final E; John, the 
son of Thomas, indulged in much spelling, as: 
Eyrik, Eyrek, etc., to which the engraver of his 
epitaph prefixed the H. The following are the 
different modes of spelling to which the name 
has been subjected: Eirikr, Eric, Erik, Erick, 
Ericke, Irek, Eyrek, Eyrick, Eyricke, Eyryk, 
Eyryck, Erryk, Herik, Heryk, Hireck, Heryck, 
Hericke, Hearick, Heyricke, Heyrick, Herrick. 
There are some very fine portraits in the vol- 
ume, of which none are more interesting than 
those of Sir William Hericke, and Joan Lady 
Hericke, of 1628 and 1632, who resided in the 
old Beau Manor Park homestead, which has 
since that time been the home of the English 
branch of the family. The old manor-house 
was rebuilt in 1739 on the original site, and 
again, in 1840, was destroyed, to make room 
for the modern structure, which was finished in 
1847. In feudal times two moats surrounded 
the buildings, but these have been filled, and 
the space is now inclosed in the lawn, 

The volume presents an array of American 
representatives of the family none the less cred- 
itable than their English ancestors : and it con- 
tains an elaborately arranged index of surpassing 
value. 


(Appleton’s 
Science Text-books). By C. F. HOLDER and 
J. B. HoLpER. 12mo: pp. 385. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This compendium of zodlogy in its modern 
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phases is prepared by two well-known specialists, 
one a Fellow of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ence and the other the Curator of Zodlogy in the 
American Museum of Natural History in Cen- 
tral Park. Both are experienced teachers, and 
the result of their labors supplies a text-book 
which embraces all that the ordinary student 
need know regarding the classification, nomen- 
clature, and many of the habits of all the animal 
kingdom from the lowest form of animate pro- 
toplasm to the highest Caucasian type. The 
illustrations are abundant and of admirable 
clearness, nearly four hundred in number, and 
showing some five hundred different creatures. 
These are many of them original drawings, 
while others are from Huxley, Darwin, and the 
best authorities in every department of this sci- 
ence. The series when complete will embrace 
Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Geology, etc., and will form a valuable addition 
to the list of scientific text-books. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. How it was Won 
in 1851, and has been since Defended. By 
ROLAND F. CoFFIN. 16mo, pp. 155. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Captain Coffin is, beyond question, the best- 
equipped writer on nautical topics at present 
connected with the metropolitan press. He has 
long been the yachting editor of the Wor/d, and 
it is proverbial that most of the other reporters 
follow his lead, and, when possible, borrow (to 
use a mild term) his very ideas. His ‘‘ Old 
Sailor’s Yarns’ are among the most admirable 
of sea stories, being written from the sailor’s 
stand-point, for the author comes of good old 
Nantucket stock—a race of seamen who officered 
our ships when the American merchant marine 
was in its glory. The international yacht race 
has been sailed, but the volume before us will 
possess a permanent value for yachtsmen. We 
could wish that the publishers had provided 
a few blank leaves at the end for memo- 
randa, so that the author’s accounts of the races 
between Genesta and Puritan might have been 
pasted in to make the record complete. 


BLACK AND WHITE. Land, Labor, and 
Politics in the South. By THOMAS ForTUNE. 
16mo, pp. 310. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. ($1.) 


The discussion of American topics from the 
black man’s side has at least the merit of nov- 
elty, but it is a question which time alone can 
solve whether the public is as yet prepared to 
read with avidity such a presentation. That the 
negro race has suffered grievous wrongs at the 
hands of the whites no intelligent person will be 
disposed to deny, but that it has also been the 
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recipient of enormous concessions and favors 
is equally certain. To Mr. Fortune the fact 
that Mr. Lincoln regarded the preservation of 
the Union as paramount to the extinction of 
slavery, seems a dark stain upon his record, but 
he will not find many of the ‘‘ dominant race ” 
to agree with him. The question of negro suf- 
frage, and of the future of those who were lately 
called the ‘‘freedmen,” is beyond doubt one of 
the most weighty and perplexing that at present 
demands rather than commands popular atten- 
tion. The volume is a suggestive contribution 
to the discussion, and may at no distant day as- 
sume an importance which cannot now be pred- 
icated for it. 


THE INTEROCEANIC PROBLEM AND 
ITS SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION. An ad- 
dress before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science: Thirty-fourth meet- 
ing, Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 26, 1885. 
By ELMER L. CORTHELL. 8vo, pamphlet, 
pp. 40. With Illustrative Plates. 


This little work is an eloquent plea for a ship 
railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was 
presented to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its recent meeting 
at Ann Arbor, as one of the most important 
commercial and scientific problems—one of the 
greatest public wants of the age. It touches in 
brief upon the growth of the railway, telegraph, 
ocean cable, and the steamship, each of which 
has supplied wants, but has also created 
greater ones. The author says: ‘‘Our wants 
develop, but our powers develop also. What- 
ever necessity may arise in any age, science al- 
ways furnishes the means to supply it. No na- 
tion of the earth can now afford to be a stranger 
toany other. Distance and time must be annihi- 
lated. One barrier broken down, our efforts need 
all the more to be expended on the next that 
stands in the way. Although the northern part 
of the continent has been crossed by five lines 
of railroad, they cannot profitably transport many 
important bulky products.” 

Mr. Corthell proceeds to demonstrate the en- 
tire practicability of a ship railway. He answers 
the serious objections which have been made to 
it, one by one, and in clear, concise, convincing 
language, supported by figures, shows how cap- 
ital will find it profitable to encourage and assist 
this vast enterprise. The project does not 
seem to be the conception of any impractical en- 
thusiast or visionary. There is something real 
and tangible about it. For instance, in consid- 
ering the grades to be overcome at the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, we are introduced to an engine 
with a system of adhesion and rack-rail com- 
bined; and a novel method is explained of 
making abrupt changes of direction. 

















